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INTRODUCTION 


At its first meeting, in January, 1932, the Inter-University Committee 
for African Studies appointed a sub-committee to inquire into the pub- 
lished and unpublished information that is available in regard to the 
ethnography of South Africa ; to ascertain what fieldwork is on hand, and 
how it is being correlated ; and to map out programmes for further field 
research. The sub-committee consisted of Dr. W. Eiselen (Department 
of Bantu Studies, University of Stellenbosch), Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé 
(Department of Bantu Studies, University of the Witwatersrand), and 
Professor G. P. Lestrade (Department of Bantu Studies, University of 
Pretoria), with Dr. I. Schapera (School of African Life and Languages, 
University of Cape Town) as Convener. Dr. N. J. van Warmelo, Ethno- 
logist to the Native Affairs Department of the Union Government, was 
subsequently co-opted as an additional member. A preliminary report 
was submitted at the second meeting of the Inter-University Committee, 
in July, 1932, and an interim report at the following meeting, in January, 
1933 ; but the preparation of the final report has been unavoidably 
delayed by the frequent absences of the Convener in the field and by 
pressure of other work. 


The work of the sub-committee was carried out mainly by means of 
correspondence, and by personal discussions on the rare occasions when 
the Convener was able to meet any of the other members. Each member 
was asked to report within the terms of the inquiry on the position as it 
affected the tribes of which he had particular knowledge, and to suggest 
any possible lines of developing research in regard to South African 
ethnography as a whole. Grateful acknowledgment is due to them all 
for the readiness with which they carried out their share of the task. The 
written replies received were not always as satisfactory as could have 
been desired, although Dr. Eiselen merits special thanks for a long memo- 
randum on the Northern Sotho. On the other hand much valuable 
information was secured through the personal conversations. Many of 
the suggestions embodied in the Report were first obtained in this way, 
and then debated as opportunity arose with the rest of the committee. 
Consequently, although the final draft is the work of the Convener alone, 
as is also the entire bibliography, the Report as a whole is the product of 
close co-operation between all the members. Mr. W. G. Bennie was also 
consulted in regard to vernacular literature on Xhosa ethnography, and 
Mrs. J. M. Hellmann for information about the Shona material, on which 
she had been working ; while some use has been made of a memorandum 
on the development of the School of African Life and Languages prepared 
by Dr. T. T’. Barnard for the University of Cape Town several years ago. 
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It has been found convenient to divide the Report into three fairly 
distinct parts. The first deals with the historical development of ethno- 
graphical research in South Africa, and forms an indispensable prelimin- 
ary to the understanding of the present situation in regard to the litera- 
ture and field work. Part II is devoted to brief surveys of each cultural 
unit in turn. It deals with the present state of our knowledge concern- 
ing that unit, and indicates lines for further research as far as that unit 
alone is concerned ; and concludes with a discussion of the available 
sources and outstanding needs in regard to the general ethnography of 
South Africa, i.e. with the question of general works and comparative 
studies. Part III, finally, considers along somewhat more general lines 
the possibilities of development in regard to the co-ordination of available 
knowledge, the need for further fieldwork, the training of research 
workers, and questions of finance and publication. 


PART I 
HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICAN ETHNOGRAPHY} 


Ethnographical accounts of South African Natives are much older 
than the actual settlement of the country itself by Europeans. As far 
back as the 10th century Arab geographers in their writings about the 
East coast described a people called the Zeng or Zendj, living in the 
vicinity of Zanzibar, who were probably the ancestors of tribes included 
in the modern Shona and Thonga clusters of Bantu. Al Mas’udi, in 
his ‘‘ Golden Meadows’? (10th century), has a fairly extensive account of 
their daily life and other easily observable features of culture, and El 
Edrisi (12th century) also gives some details about their arts and crafts. 


But for all practical purposes we may date the beginnings of South 
African ethnography from the circumnavigation of the Cape in 1486 by 
Diaz and the subsequent discovery of the sea route to India. The 
Portuguese by conquering the Arab settlements on the East coast and 
exploring the hinterland were brought into close contact and political 
relationships with the Native inhabitants. In a large number of works 
their missionaries, soldiers and geographers have recorded for us their 
impressions of Bantu culture as it existed here in the l6th and 17th 
centuries. Among these descriptions may be mentioned especially the 
standard compilations of de Barros, do Couto and dos Santos, which 


1 In the writing of this section some use has been made of the information given 
by W. H. Tooke in his paper ‘‘ Notes on some of the earlier contributors to 
anthropological work in South Africa,’ Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sct., 5 
(1908) : 345-62; and by A. C. Haddon in his Presidential Address to Section 
H of the British Association, 1905 (South Africa meeting). 
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between them contain much useful information about the political con- 
dition, social habits and customs, economic activities, religious beliefs 
and practices of the tribes belonging to what we now term the Thonga 
and Shona clusters. 


The establishment of the Dutch settlement at Table Bay in 1652 
soon led to a close study of the Hottentot tribes in the South-Western 
Cape. Odd bits of information about them had already appeared in the 
various accounts of voyagers to and from the East Indies ; but once a per- 
manent European settlement was planted knowledge rapidly increased. 
Expeditions were sent inland, not only to further the all-important cattle 
trade, but also with the direct object of exploring the country and studying 
its inhabitants. Dapper’s great compilation of 1668 shows how much 
had already been learned by then concerning the political groupings, 
material culture and certain aspects of the social life of the Hottentots ; 
but it also contains some fabulous accounts of the more remote tribes’ 
known only by hearsay. In course of time exploration and the making 
of direct contacts replaced these picturesque but inaccurate legends with 
trustworthy detail. Much of the ethnographical information thus acquired 
was incidental, but already. men like Schreyer (1679), Grevenbroek 
(1695) and Kolb (1719) were making special studies of Hottentot manners 
and customs. 


The 18th: century saw a gradual expansion ef the Cape settlement, 
bringing with it an ever-increasing familiarity with the local tribes and 
more knowledge of the tribes further inland. Transitory visitors to the 
Cape all felt it desirable to include in their descriptions of the country 
some account of the Native inhabitants: and their remarks, although 
derived either from generally superficial personal observation or from the 
statements of local residents, helped to swell the body of literature on the 
Natives. In the latter half of the century official expeditions of discovery 
brought bick detailed accounts of the Nama and Korana Hottentots to 
the north, and of the Xhosa (Bantu): to the east. About this time, 
too, unofficial travellers began to visit the interior, moving about leisurely 
and studying with care the botany or geography of the country, but 
recording also with impartial curiosity whatever they could learn about the 
Native tribes. The study of primitive peoples had not yet developed 
into a distinctive science, with an elaborate and refined technique of 
field investigation ; and such observations as were made consisted for 
the most part in noting the more obvious features of Native cultures, 
together with such curious details as might be expected to entertain the 
reader. To men like Sparman (1785), Paterson (1789), Le Vaillant (1790, 
1796), Barrow (1801), Lichtenstein (1811), and somewhat later Burchell 
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(1822), Thompson (1827) and Alexander (1838) we owe much interesting, 
even if not always penetrating, information about the location, manners, 
customs and political condition of the Bushman, Hottentot, TSwana and 
Xhosa tribes. Together their works, supplementing and correcting one 
another’s deficiencies, present a valuable series of sources for the study of 
the South African Natives. 


From other quarters, too, information was being made available. 
Alberti, landdrost of Uitenhage, published in 1810 the first comprehen- 
sive monograph on the Xhosa ; missionaries like Van der Kemp, Camp- 
bell, John Brownlee, Kay, Arbousset and Casalis paid a good deal of 
attention to the customs and beliefs of the Xhosa and Sotho tribes whom 
they visited and among whom they laboured ; while in Natal traders and 
hunters like Isaacs, Fynn and Delegorgue placed on record the structure 
of the Zulu empire at its zenith. During the whole of the 19th century 
observations of this kind multiplied considerably the mass of information 
relating to the South African tribes. Written by missionaries, explorers, 
hunters, traders and government officials, men who often had long and 
intimate experience of the peoples they were describing, they added much 
to what was already known and in many cases dealt with tribes which had 
not previously been investigated. The contributions of the missionaries 
must be singled out for special mention. In many cases they were the 
first to settle among strange tribes and to learn the language, and although 
by no means all of them troubled to study the life of the people, the obser- 
vations of those who did, for the most part scattered about in the pages of 
missionary reports and transactions, are invaluable sources for the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices and social customs generally of the Native tribes 
at a time when the traditional culture was still flourishing vigorously. 


By the middle of the century there had been placed on record a vast 
mass of miscellaneous information relating to the ethnography of South 
Africa. Much of this was scattered about in more or less fragmentary 
form in travel accounts, literary journals, reports of mission societies, 
etc., but there had also been published several works devoted almost 
wholly to the description of a particular people. There was not yet, 
however, any systematic or comprehensive analysis and comparison of 
the available data. Ethnography in South Africa had not yet advanced 
beyond the purely descriptive stage, nor were the men whose contribu- 
tions were bringing in so much new information professional students of 
Native life. 


The credit for initiating the systematic, directed study of the Natives 
belongs without question to Dr. W. H. I. Bleek. His Comparative 
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Grammar of South African Languages (1862-69) laid the foundations of 
comparative linguistics in South Africa, and also provided a much- 
needed working classification of the peoples themselves. Bleek devoted 
himself further to gathering up all that could still be learned about the 
rapidly-disappearing Bushmen and Hottentots. In particular he collected 
a vast mass of textual matter relating to the folklore, beliefs and 
customs of the Cape Bushmen ; and, with the active encouragement of 
Governor Sir George Grey, he was able to stimulate many missionaries 
and others to take a more active interest in the study of Native life. He 
was one of the first men in this country to devote himself entirely to the 
scientific study of the Natives, and may justly be termed the Father of 
South African ethnography. ‘Together with him must be mentioned 
Gustav Fritsch, a German physician and physical anthropologist, who 
visited South Africa from 1863-66, and during that time made a special 
study of the Natives. His great work Dze Eingeborenen Stid-Afrika’s 
(1872) is concerned mainly with physical anthropology, but also deals in 
a careful and systematic manner with the known history and cultures of 
the different tribal groups, based not so much on original observation as 
upon a critical synthesis of previous information. Although no longer 
valuable in this respect, the book is nevertheless of historical importance as 
the first scientific monograph on South African ethnography as a whole. 


The work begun by Bleek was carried on after his death in 1875 by 
his sister-in-law and former collaborator, Lucy Lloyd. She founded in 
1879 the (South African) Folk-Lore Journal, which, in the course of its 
brief existence of two years, brought together folk tales and notes on 
Native custom from numerous contributors, including Theal, Kropf, 
Viehe, Callaway and Dannert. It is interesting to find at this early date 
a draft sketch by Bleek for an Anthropological Institute, a project which 
has since been revived several times but has so far failed to materialize. 
Callaway and Theal both made large collections of Zulu and Xhosa folk 
tales respectively. ‘The former continued his researches by recording a 
famous collection of texts relating to Zulu religious beliefs and practices, 
which, apart from its outstanding ethnographical importance, is of 
interest in that it allows the Natives to speak for themselves. Another 
study of Native religion which should be specially mentioned is Theo- 
philus Hahn’s Tsunz-//Goam (1881), an account of Hottentot myths and 
practices which, though vitiated by a slavish adherence to the philologi- 
cal school of interpretation associated with the name of Max Miller, 
nevertheless contains a good deal of valuable information. 


Unobtrusively, in the meantime, the geologist G. W. Stow had been 
studying the history of the Native peoples. His famous work, The 
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Native Races of South Africa, although not published until 1905, long 
after his death, belongs really to this first period of directed inquiry. It 
contains a certain amount of first-hand information on the life of the 
Bushmen, but for the rest is devoted mainly to a compilation of known 
literary and traditional sources on the history. Only about half the work 
was actually published, the remainder still existing in manuscript in the 
South African Public Library at Cape Town. 


A new trend to ethnographical investigation was about this time 
given by the Cape and Natal Governments, which, confronted with the 
problem of dealing with the Natives under their rule, made official in- 
quiries into such Native laws and customs as fell within the province of 
administrative concern. The Report of the Natal Native Affairs Com- 
mission, 1852-53, contains much evidence valuable not only for the 
practical object in view, but also as data for ethnography. In 1858 
MacLean edited for the Cape Government a Compendium of Kafir Laws 
and Customs which was to serve as a guide for magistrates in Native areas. 
In 1873 a Cape Government Commission inquired into the laws and 
customs of the (Southern) Sotho, and in 1880 a similar Commission 
was appointed to investigate the laws and customs obtaining in the Native 
territories annexed to the Cape, and to suggest legislation, as well as to 
report on the advisability of introducing some measure of local self- 
government in the Native territories. Its Report, published in 1883, 
still ranks as one of the outstanding sources of information on the topics 
referred to. 


Before the end of the Boer War, the Anthropological Institute and 
the Folklore Society in England petitioned the Colonial Secretary that on 
the conclusion of peace a similar Commission should be appointed to 
inquire into the customs and institutions of the Native tribes in Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony ; and, with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of more directly scientific ends, that at least one anthropologist of 
eminence not connected with South Africa should be included in the 
Commission. The request was refused. When, however, a conference 
was held after the war at Bloemfontein in 1902 to discuss Native affairs, 
the delegates found themselves “‘ much confused because the laws and 
conditions of all the colonies were different.” So the Conference decided 
to appoint a Commission of Inquiry, which reported in 1905, The 
evidence taken by it was of a valuable character, but its object (like that of 
its predecessors) was exclusively administrative. It is consequently only 
incidentally of ethnographical interest, and by no means covers the whole 
ground. Social life and marriage customs are dealt with to a great 
extent, but on the whole Native institutions were discussed only insofar 
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as they had a practical bearing on administrative questions. All these 
Commissions, nevertheless, are significant indications of the value placed 
by the Governments of the time upon a knowledge of Native life.? 


The establishment of the South African Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1903 saw recognition given to ‘“‘ Anthropology 
and Ethnography” as one of the subjects of importance to South 
African scientists. The development of ethnographical study in South 
Africa is summarized briefly in its history as a section of the Association. 
From 1903 to 1906 it formed part of Section B, together with Bacterio- 
logy, Botany, Geography, Geology, Zoology and Mineralogy, although 
in 1905 it was temporarily placed in Section E with Economics, Sociology 
and Statistics. In 1907 and 1908 it wandered about elsewhere. Then, 
from 1909 to 1916, it formed part of Section F, together with Education, 
History, Mental Science, Philology, Political Economy, Sociology and 
Statistics ; and from 1917 onwards, finally, it emerged as a distinctive 
Section E with Archaeloogy, Philology and Native Sociology as kindred 
interests. 


The visit of the British Association in 1905 greatly stimulated the 
interest in scientific ethnography. This was reflected in the formation, 
based upon recommendations of the British Association, of an Anthropo- 
logical Standing Committee of the South African Association. Its 
objects were to promote (a) the preservation wf all records, traditions, 
legends, etc. of the Native peoples ; (b) the promulgation of an authorita- 
tive and uniform system of spelling for all geographical, historical and 
analogous terms in Native languages ; and (c) the education in Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography of all officials in the various Native Affairs 
Departments of the South African Governments. The Committee, 
however, seems to have found it impossible to enlist the support of the 
various Governments concerned, and after submitting two brief reports 
_ faded quietly out of existence. In the meantime a special prize offered 
by Mr. E. B. Sargant produced two valuable essays by Rev. H. A. Junod 
(whose book, Les Ba- Ronga, 1898, had established him as one of the fore- 
most ethnographers in the country) and Dr. H. Lyster Jameson on the 
best means of developing ethnographical studies and research in South 
Africa. But the time was obviously not yet ripe for any great forward 
movement such as was advocated in these essays. During the next few 
years little was done, although ethnographical papers were still occasional- 
ly read at the meetings of the South African Association, which have 


* This and the preceding paragraph are taken almost verbatim from Dr. Haddon’s 
presidential address to Section H of the British Association, 1905 (South 
Africa meeting) 
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continued to serve as a useful agency for the promotion of this work and 
as a convenient meeting-place for those interested in it. 


The next important advance came from the educational bodies. 
Ever since the visit of the British Association interested persons in 
South Africa had continued to press for the establishment of some form 
of research institution, and the matter was taken yp by the University 
Colleges anxious to establish Departments of Anthropology and Native 
Languages. In 1917, eventually, the Council of the South African 
College (soon to become the University of Cape Town) recommended the 
immediate establishment of a Chair of Bantu Languages. But the Chair 
had to be postponed from year to year, the Minister concerned finding 
himself unable to make the necessary provision on the estimates. In 
1919 the Government was again approached by the Roya Anthropolo- 
gical Institute with suggestions for the formation of an ethnological 
bureau. Renewed requests were also received from the University of 
Cape Town and the University Colleges of Johannesburg and Pretoria 
for Departments dealing with Native Life or Languages. 


Impressed at last with the need for proper scientific investigations of 
Native Life, the Government referred the whole matter to a special Com- 
mission (the Coleman Commission). ‘The Commission reported in 
favour of a central institution for the scientific study of Native Languages 
and Customs, for the training of research workers and for the instruction 
of persons intending to work for or among Natives ; and while recogniz- 
ing that other centres had strong claims to selection recommended that 
the University of Cape Town be asked to draw up a scheme for a School 
of African Life and Languages within the University. The scheme 
submitted by the University could not, for financial reasons, be fully 
adopted ; but with the appointment in 1920 of Professors of Bantu 
Languages and of Social Anthropology a beginning was at last made with 
the teaching of Anthropology in South Africa. The ideal of one central 
institution was found impracticable, owing to conflicting local claims and 
rivalries ; and within the next few years similar Departments were esta- 
blished at Johannesburg, Pretoria, Stellenbosch and Fort Hare. 


The recognition of Anthropology as a University subject and the 
establishment of teaching departments led to a rapid extension of research 
activities. "The University teachers themselves spent much of their time 
in the field ; and for the first time young students, specially trained as 
anthropologists and subsidized by special research grants, were also able 
to visit the Native tribes and conduct intensive and directed investigations. 
In 1926 the Government allocated a sum of £1400 annually for the pro- 
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motion and conduct of researches into Native Life and Languages, and 
set up an Advisory Committee on African Studies, consisting mainly of 
representatives of the Universities, to supervise this work. ‘There was 
in consequence a rapid development of fieldwork investigations during 
the next few years, and a marked increase in the number of scientific 
publications. The journal Bantu Studies, founded in 1923, became the 
official journal of the Advisory Committee, and was converted from an 
irregular publication into a quarterly. In 1930, owing to the financial 
depression, the Government grant was withdrawn, and subsidized re- 
search had to be abandoned. But the Universities decided to retain the 
system of co-operation and co-ordination developed by the Advisory 
Committee, and set up an Inter-University Committee for African 
Studies to take its place. The work of this Committee has been con- 
siderably handicapped by the lack of funds, but through the agency of 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures in London 
grants for research have been made available for a few South African 
anthropologists, and specialist fieldwork studies have been continued, 
although on a smaller scale than previously. 


While all these developments were taking place, the missionaries, 
government officials and others whose work brought them into intimate 
contact with Native life were steadily continuing to place on record 
observations of various aspects of Native culture. The plan of specially 
training such people in Anthropology as an aid to their future vocations 
has never materialized, owing to consistent lack of active Government 
support ; but the Universities on several occasions conducted Vacation 
Courses where a certain amount of rudimentary instruction was given. 
Scientific fieldwork has aecordingly been largely confined to University 
teachers and graduate students ; but the bulk of our information on 
Native habits and customs continues to come from interested vocational 
workers in Native areas. 


As a result of all the activity outlined above, there has accumulated 
a very extensive body of literature on the customs and beliefs of the Native 
peoples of South Africa. The information it contains naturally varies 
considerably in regard to quality and wealth of detail, and is far more 
exhaustive about some peoples than about others. We may therefore 
turn now to consider for each group of tribes the nature of the available 
information, and to indicate, in the light of this survey, the problems 
that still await investigation, 
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PART II 


THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


I. THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE NATIVE PEOPLES 


The Native inhabitants of Africa south of the Zambesi and Kunene 
Rivers are generally held to belong to four different ethnic groups: 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Bergdama and Bantu. The Bushmen, at one 
time spread over almost the whole of Southern Africa, are to-day con- 
fined principally to the Central and Northern Kalahari Desert and the 
adjacent districts. Their culture is very primitive, for they live in small, 
scattered nomadic bands which lead a purely hunting and collecting 
existence, practising neither agriculture nor pastoralism. The Hotten- 
tots formerly occupied most of the Western half of the region with which 
we are concerned, but are now found mainly in the Southern districts of 
South-West Africa. They are predominantly a pastoral people, herding 
cattle and sheep, and live in larger communities than the Bushmen with 
a more complex system of social organisation. The Bergdama also in- 
habit South-West Africa; and, like the Bushmen, live in very small 
nomadic groups, deriving their subsistence primarily from hunting and 
collecting, although some of them also keep goats. The Bantu, although 
historically the most recent ethnic group to enter South Africa, are now 
spread over the whole country, except for the Southern half of South- 
West Africa and the Western and Central districts of the Cape. They 
are most densely settled in the Eastern half of the country. In the centre 
and West they are much less numerous, although still greatly exceeding 
the other Native peoples. They are also on a distinctly higher level of 
culture than the others, combining cultivation of crops with animal 
husbandry as their principal forms of subsistence ; their communities are 
on the whole far larger, their social organisation somewhat more complex, 
and their systems of government and law much more fully developed. 


Both the Bushmen and the Hottentots have declined considerably 
in strength and in numbers as a result of their contacts with the Bantu on 
the one hand and the European settlers on the other. ‘The whole culture 
of the Hottentots has fallen largely into decay ; while such groups of 
Bushmen as still survive appear to be gradually dying out or at least 
merging with other peoples, especially the Bantu. The Bergdama seem 
to have suffered less in regard to numbers, but their culture too is 
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apparently undergoing rapid transformation. The Bantu peoples, on the 
other hand, are still vigorous and powerful. They have been able, 
moreover, to preserve much of their original cohesion and culture, and in 
some cases to offer a strong resistance to the disintegrating effects of 
contact with Europeans. Their traditional life and habits have never- 
theless inevitably been affected by the extension of European control 
over the whole of South Africa. In some parts of the country the pro- 
cess of cultural change has been fairly extensive ; in others, which the 
Europeans did not reach until comparatively recently, it has so far made 
but little headway. There is, however, at the present time hardly a 
single tribe which does not already show signs of having been affected, 
‘if only superficially, by the economic and political institutions of the 
Whites. 


This transformation of Native life in South Africa is a factor of 
primary importance which must be kept in the fore-ground of all dis- 
cussions and proposals in regard to ethnographical research. In one 
respect it considerably narrows down the field in which a study of Native 
cultures in all their traditional manifestations cartstill be made. On the 
other hand, it also suggests new problems for research which have hitherto 
been only slightly explored: such problems, e.g., as the changes that 
have taken place in Native life, and the processes by which the Natives 
are adapting.themselves to the new conditions of life that have resulted 
from their subjection to Western civilization. 


II, BUSHMEN 


The Bushmen are divided into many different tribes, each with its 
own distinctive language or dialect, and with a name of its own. Their 
languages have been classified by Miss D. F. Bleek into three regional 
groups : Southern, Central and Northern. Culturally they also appear 
to fall into three groups, which however do not coincide entirely with the 
linguistic groups. ‘The Bushmen south of the Molopo River form a 
separate division. ‘They are now almost completely extinct, save for a 
few scattered families and individuals, but appear to have developed along 
special lines in such features as art, ritual and mythology. The tribes 
further north have obviously been influenced in technology and several 
other aspects by contact with alien peoples. Their culture has con- 
sequently been modified, and has deviated somewhat from that of their 
Southern neighbours. The North-Western tribes have certain well- 
marked features of social organisation and religion not found further 
south ; and one tribe of this division, the Hei-//om, show in many details 
of their culture unmistakable signs of Hottentot and South-Western 
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Bantu influence. The North-Eastern tribes, too, have been consider- 
ably affected in material culture and to some extent also in religious 
beliefs and practices by the TSwana (Bantu) tribes among whom they 
live and to whom they are politically subject. 


The literature on the Bushmen is voluminous. Much the greater 
part of it, however, is fragmentary, consisting mainly of brief items of 
information scattered about in the writings of travellers and others ; and 
not much of it is of direct ethnographical value. Schapera’s Khoisan 
Peoples (1930), a critical synthesis of all the relevant information, presents 
the most comprehensive account available of Bushman culture in general ; 
although often enough the author is compelled to point out conspicuous 
gaps in our knowledge. Immenroth’s compilation (1933) can also be 
used as a general introduction to the study of Bushman culture, but is not 
nearly so thorough. Schmidt (1933) has made a detailed comparative 
study of Bushman religion, also based entirely on the literature ; but 
apart from this no single aspect of Bushman culture has been dealt with 
as a whole. It is true that a good deal of specialized research has recently 
been done on the rock paintings and engravings traditionally associated 
with the Bushmen, but the treatment of this aspect now belongs mainly 
to the province of archaeology, as none of the existing Bushman tribes 
appears to have any practical knowledge of the art. 


There is no general monograph on the Southern Bushmen. The 
only aspect of their culture at all carefully investigated is religion and 
myth, recorded for the most part in the texts collected by Bleek, Miss 
Lloyd, and Orpen. This whole division is now virtually extinct, the few 
surviving people having long ago lost their tribal cohesion. It is accord- 
ingly hardly likely that much ethnographical work of a useful nature.can 
still be done in this field, although a little information may perhaps still 
be obtained from the families living in the Nossob and Auhoup valleys of 
the South-Western Kalahari. Miss D. F. Bleek is now engaged on 
translating and publishing serially in Bantu Studies the many texts left 
behind in manuscript by her father and Miss Lloyd. It would be useful 
to have all these reprinted some time in book form, and if accompanied 
by annotations and a general introduction on the life of the Southern 
Bushmen, which Miss Bleek is best qualified to write, their value would 
be considerably enhanced. We understand that Miss M. Wilman is also 
preparing a short monograph on the Griqualand West Bushmen, which 
should be a welcome addition to our knowledge. 


The North-Western tribes have been studied fairly often since the 
beginning of the century, and a number of small but useful accounts have 
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been written about them, especially by Miss Bleek, Fourie, Kaufmann, 
Lebzelter, Passarge and von Zastrow. Passarge’s book contains an un- 
rivalled description of the daily life of the people ; Fourie deals mainly 
with the ritual life of the Hei-//om, von Zastrow with legal usages, Miss 
Bleek, Kaufmann and Lebzelter with culture in general. Lebzelter’s 
notes on religion and magic are much fuller than anything previously 
published, but unfortunately are not free from a suspicion of theoretical 
bias. It is probable that Fourie has in manuscript much more informa- 
tion than he has already published, and it is hoped that this will soon be 
made available for students in general. 


It is obvious from these accounts that much useful work can still be 
done on this division. It is accordingly highly desirable and necessary 
that a trained anthropologist should undertake intensive field investiga- 
tions among them. Attention should be directed mainly to the social 
organisation, political life and religion, none of which has been studied in 
sufficient detail. Social habits and customs generally, technology and 
subsistence activities have been dealt with more adequately, although even 
here the position is by no means satisfactory. A problem that calls for 
special attention is the extent to which these Bushmen have been in- 
fluenced culturally by their Hottentot, Bergdama and Bantu neighbours. 
Certain of their ritual practices, for instance, are strongly suggestive of 
Herero and Hottentot influence ; and a carefal study of the cultural 
interactions between all these peoples would help a great deal to verify or 
disprové some recent speculations about the original nature of Bushman 
religion and culture in general. 


The North-Eastern tribes have also not been investigated with any- 
thing like the thoroughness and detail they deserve. Dornan’s mono- 
graph on the Tati group (1925) is the only extensive sketch of their culture, 
and it is far from satisfactory. Passarge, Schultze and Seiner have con- 
tributed shorter descriptions of a more balanced nature, which however 
do little more than skim the surface. Here again there is every scope 
for a special investigation. The best region in which this could be 
carried out appears to be to the north and east of Lake Ngami, where the 
political servitude of the Bushmen to their TSwana and other Bantu 
neighbours makes them a particularly interesting object of study. It is 
possible for one worker to combine research among both the North- 
Eastern and the North-Western Bushmen by reaching out in all directions 
from a centre such as Ghansi or Maun. If the right man could be found, 
this would probably be the most profitable, as well as economical, line of 
approach, for it would also enable him to determine more clearly the 
exact line of demarcation, if any, between these two divisions—or even 
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whether two divisions really exist, a point which has not been conclu- 
sively settled. 


WI. HOTTENTOTS 


The Hottentots were formerly divided into numerous separate 
tribes, which on the basis of linguistic and historical differences are cus- 
tomarily classified into three main divisions : Cape Hottentots, Korana 
and Nama. No attempt has yet been made to investigate carefully the 
degree of cultural similarity or difference between the various groups of 
tribes. A full comparative study leading to an accurate cultural classi- 
fication is definitely needed. Schapera’s Khoisan Peoples (1930) contains 
a fairly detailed account of Hottentot culture in general, based on all the 
available published sources ; and can serve as an introductory handbook 
on the people as a whole, although it suffers from the defects inherent in a 
work of this nature. 


The tribal cohesion and cultural institutions of the Cape Hottentots 
have long been completely destroyed through contact with the European 
settlers and other peoples. Little can therefore be done here in the way 
of further ethnographical investigations. The writings of early compilers 
and observers like Dapper, Grevenbroek, Kolb, Le Vaillant, Mentzel, 
Schreyer and Ten Rhyne have fortunately preserved for us fairly detailed 
if not entirely satisfactory records of Cape Hottentot culture as it existed 
before its final disintegration. Kolb’s account, notoriously inaccurate 
as it is in many respects, is by far the most detailed and useful ; and a full 
translation into English, carefully annotated in the light of Eieainreaa 
tion given by other early writers, would be welcome. 


The Korana have also lost the greater part of their old culture, as 
well as all active semblance of their original tribal organisation. But the 
recent researches of Meinhof, Engelbrecht and Maingard show that some 
useful items of information can still be obtained from the few families 
and individuals surviving in Griqualand West and the Orange Free 
State. Dr. Engelbrecht, we understand, has in preparation a monograph 
on this group. It may be suggested that he should combine with his own 
material the observations of all earlier writers, such as Wikar, Wuras and 
Campbell, and so give us as full a study of the people as can be made under 
present conditions. 


The Nama are the best known of all the Hottentots. In the writings 
of von Francois, Hahn, Mrs. Hoernlé, Olpp, M. Schmidt, Schultze and 
Wandres we have fairly comprehensive accounts of their culture, all the 
more valuable because during the last thirty years of so extensive dis- 
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integration has taken place. The social organisation, economic life, 
legal usages and folklore have been the most fully studied, although our 
knowledge of the old legal system and purely pastoral life is by no means 
as satisfactory as could be wished. Less is known of religion and magic, 
but Mrs. Hoernlé’s researches have thrown much valuable light on 
certain aspects of ritual, and Hahn has described odd bits of ritual and 
mythology. There is no single monograph which adequately covers the 
whole culture of this division. The person best qualified to write it is 
undoubtedly Mrs. Hoernlé, who also has a good deal of unpublished in- 
formation which should be made available ; and it is hoped that she will 
find it possible to undertake this work. 


It is perhaps too late now to make a field investigation which will 
give us a complete picture of the old Nama culture. On the other hand, 
as Mrs. Hoernlé suggests, a study of Nama life as it is carried on at the 
present time, with every attention paid to the elements that have been 
taken over from European civilization and other sources, would be most 
valuable as a study of culture contact and as a record of a dying culture. 
Useful and desirable fieldwork can also be done among the “‘ bastard ” 
communities which have arisen from racial intermixture between the 
Hottentots and other peoples, especially Europeans. Fischer’s study of 
the Rehoboth community and Schultze’s chapter on the smaller one at 
Kamaggas in Little Namaqualand throw interesting light on the way in 
which the old Hottentot culture has blended with that of the Europeans. 
To the student who is primarily interested in problems of culture contact 
and assimilation these communities should offer an ideal field for investi- 
gation. 


IV. BERGDAMA 


Comparatively little attention has been paid to these people. But 
we are fortunate in possessing of them one of the leading studies in South 
African ethnography. Vedder’s monograph (1923) is a really useful 
piece of work, particularly in regard to mode of life, social usages and 
religion. Lebzelter has also recently published a lengthy account deal- 
ing with most aspects of their culture, which shows that some fruitful 
research can still be done in this field. Should the opportunity offer for 
such an investigation, there is particular need for further information 
about the social organisation and political life, which neither Vedder nor 
Lebzelter deal with at all adequately. The patriarchal family groups of 
the Bergdama represent perhaps the simplest form of social organisation 
found in South Africa, and from the theoretical point of view a full study 
of their nature and functioning would be most welcome. 
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Vedder also devotes some attention to the effects of Western civili- 
zation on Bergdama life, but there is room for further inquiry into this 
aspect, as well as into the cultural interactions of the Bergdama with their 
Hottentot and Bantu neighbours. We need to know more about the 
nature of the traditional servitude of the Bergdama to the Nama, about 
the relationship between the sacred fire of the Bergdama and that of the 
Herero, and about the occasionally striking similarity in religious beliefs 
between the Bergdama, Nama and North-Western Bushmen. A good 
deal of comparative study has been directed to the two latter features, but 
it cannot be said that the problems involved have yet been satisfactorily 
solved ; nor does it seem that they will be until further field observations 
have been made. 


V. CULTURAL DIVISIONS OF THE BANTU 


One of the most conspicuous gaps in our knowledge of the Bantu 
peoples is a detailed classification of all the different tribes based on their 
cultural characteristics. These tribes show a wide range of differentia- 
tion in details of material culture, social life, government and religion ; 
and although certain broad principles of classification are easily observ- 
able, there is still much uncertainty in regard to detail. We do not even 
possess an authoritative list of all the Bantu tribes of Southern Africa ; 
and the compilation of such a list, accompanied if possible by figures and 
maps showing the strength and distribution of each tribe, should be one 
of the main tasks of a body such as the Inter-University Committee 
or of the Government Ethnologist. This list, incidentally, should also 
help to standardize the spelling and forms of tribal names, about which 
a good deal of confusion still exists. 


Broadly speaking, we may divide the South African Bantu peoples 
first into ‘‘ provinces.’ Each province, as the name implies, embraces 
the inhabitants of a continuous geographical area ; but tribes belonging 
to one province, while possessing certain fundamental characteristics in 
common, also differ in many important features from tribes belonging to 
another province. ‘The classification is thus not only geographical but 
cultural. In the region south of the Zambesi and Kunene Rivers we 
may distinguish three such provinces, which will be referred to here as 
the South-Western, South-Central and South-Eastern provinces. It is 


8 The classification here given follows in general arrangement that proposed by 
Professor Doke in his survey of the languages. Obviously, however, divisions 
based on features of culture will not necessarily coincide with those based 
on features of language ; and the two systems of classification must accordingly 
be regarded as quite distinct. The terminology used here for the various 
forms of cultural grouping is tentative. 
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unnecessary to discuss here in detail the cultural differences upon which 
this classification is based ; and indeed, as already noted, the full deter- 
mination of these differences is a task that still remains to be accomplished. 
It may be said, however, that they manifest themselves in such diverse 
aspects of culture as forms of territorial settlement, clothing, housing, 
family and clan organisations, political institutions, religious beliefs and 
ritual practices. There is a certain amount of overlapping between one 
province and another, while on the other hand local differences are con- 
spicuous when minute analyses are made of the tribal cultures in a given 
province ; but all in all the cultures of any one province present a much 
greater degree of similarity than do the cultures of different provinces. 


Within each province are to be found “clusters” of tribes. A 
cluster is a group of tribes who resemble one another fairly closely in 
features of culture, and who are also often historically connected through 
descent from a common stock or through far-reaching influences upon 
one another. Clusters within the same province are more nearly akin 
in culture than clusters of different provinces ; but tribes of the same 
cluster have on the whole much greater homogeneity in material culture, 
social organisation, ritual and economic life than tribes of different 
clusters even in the same province. The tribes of the South-Western 
province fall into two such clusters, Ambo and Herero ; those of the 
South-Central province into three, Shona, Venda and Sotho ; and those 
of the South-Eastern province into two, Nguni aftd Thonga. 


In certain instances a further division is possible, into what may be 
called ‘‘complexes’’ of tribes. Here again the line of demarcation is 
provided by details of cultural and historical affiliation ; but tribes of the 
same complex themselves feel more nearly related than they do with 
tribes of other complexes. This division is found most clearly marked 
in the Sotho and Nguni clusters, which are also the largest of all. It may 
also exist among the tribes of the Shona cluster, but we have not yet the 
material for determining this fully. The Sotho cluster includes the 
North Sotho, TSwana and South Sotho complexes. It is a matter of 
doubt if the Venda cluster should not also be included as a fourth com- 
plex of this cluster ; but pending a more detailed investigation of the whole 
problem of classification they may continue to be regarded as separate. 
The Nguni cluster includes the South Nguni, North Nguni and Swazi 
complexes ; as well as certain other groups, such as the Transvaal 
Ndebele, the Ndebele (Tebele) of Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Tshangana of Portuguese East Africa and the North-Eastern Trans- 
vaal, which may temporarily be classed together as “‘ Nguni offshoots.” 
The South Nguni complex can certainly be still further subdivided, 
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but here again we lack the detailed knowledge upon which to elaborate 
such a subdivision. It must be emphasized once more that there is every 
need for further research into the whole problem of classification. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PROVINCE 
VI. AMBO CLUSTER 


The literature on these people, judged by the material available for 
the study of the other South African Bantu, is fairly scanty. This is 
perhaps only to be expected, considering how relatively recent their 
contact with Europeans has been. Of the older travellers in South-West 
Africa only Hahn, Andersson and Galton have anything special to say 
about Ambo culture ; but their accounts contain little more than cursory 
impressions of the most easily observable aspects of daily life and material 
culture. The bulk of our information since the German occupation 
comes from the missionaries, to one of whom, Ténjes, we owe the only 
detailed monograph so far published (1911). General sketches of a 
slighter character are also given by Schinz (1891), Brincker (1900), and, 
quite recently, C. H. L. Hahn (1928) and Lebzelter (1934). Hahn 
presumably also has a good deal of unpublished material still in his 
possession. The works of the Finnish missionaries Koivu (1925), Narhi 
(1929) and Savola (1924) are said to contain much ethnographical infor- 
mation as well, but the language in which they are written makes them 
inaccessible to the vast majority of students. 


We have in addition specialized descriptions of Ambo ritual beliefs 
and practices by Rautanen (1880), Brincker (1900), Pettinen (1913, 
1924) and Warneck (1910); of customary law by: Krafft (1914) and 
Rautanen (1903) ; and of folk literature generally (riddles, songs, legends, 
myths and proverbs) by Pettinen (1925-27). 


Between them all these publications suffice to give us a fairly useful 
conception of Ambo culture in general. But a good deal still remains to 
be done. There is in the first place every need for an exhaustive study of 
the people by a trained anthropologist, which none of the writers mention- 
ed above seems to have been. Not a single feature of Ambo culture 
seems to have been thoroughly studied, with the possible exception of 
folklore, and it would serve little purpose to indicate particular lines of 
inquiry. A competent monograph based on intensive field investiga- 
tion is the least that we must hope for. The need for this investigation is 
all the more urgent in that the Ambo tribes appear to have retained their 
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cultural integrity to a much greater extent than most of the other South 
African Bantu, and so provide an almost unique opportunity in this 
country for the study of an actively-functioning Bantu culture in its 
traditional manifestations. In addition, from the standpoint of compa- 
rative South African ethnography, we need to know much more than we 
do about the cultural affinities of the Ambo, especially with the tribes to 
the North and East, such as the Mbundu and the Mbukushu. 


VII. HERERO CLUSTER 


These people have been far more fully described than their Northern 
neighbours. It is true that the only general monograph on their culture 
(Irle, 1906) falls far short of the standard demanded in modern ethno- 
graphical research, but it is supplemented by a large number of other 
publications which have done much to fill in some of the gaps. Early 
travellers, like Alexander (1838), Andersson (1856), Baines (1864) and 
Galton (1853), and early missionaries, especially J. Hahn (1869) (cf. also 
the various other accounts published by Moritz, 1915-18), give some 
useful details of Herero life and custom generally, as do also more recent 
writers like von Francois (1896), Schinz (1891) and Vedder (1928). 
Vedder has further quite recently (1934) described at great length the 
early history .of the people, in what will probably remain the most im- 
portant work’on this topic. ~ 


On Herero customary law we have a number of important studies 
(Dannert, 1906 ; Kohler, 1906 ; Meyer, 1905; Riegner, 1911; Viehe, 
1903 ; and von Zastrow, 1930), which between them make our data on 
this aspect among the fullest for any South African tribe. Social organi- 


sation, particularly interesting because of the double clan system, has been 
further dealt with in a number of papers by Biittner (1882), E. Dannert 
(1884, 1888) and Viehe (1902). But much still remains to be learned in 
this respect. The functions of the oruzo and eanda (clan) groupings have 
been quite inadequately studied, and until this has been done we cannot 
get a proper grasp of the Herero social system. We have a general idea 
of their relationship system, but nothing at all intimate. Bittner (1883, 
1884) has paid some attention to pastoral activities and material culture, 
but we have no detailed knowledge of the economic life as a whole.. Of 
religion and ceremonial life generally there are special descriptions by 
Beiderbecke (1880), Brincker (especially 1900), Bittner (1884), E. 
Dannert (1880), P. Dannert (1907), Irle (1917), Kuhlmann (1914) and 
Viehe (1907), all however somewhat disjointed or dealing with minor 
topics only ; and theoretical studies by Brauer (1925) and Luttig (1933). 
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Folk literature has been recorded to some extent by Bittner (1888), T. 
Hahn (1868), Irle (1913) and Viehe (1884). 


There seems therefore to be sufficient material available for the 
compilation of a fairly serviceable, though by no means exhaustive, mono- 
graph on the people. Irle’s book, as already mentioned, is far from satis- 
factory ; and some of the most valuable information is to be found outside 
his pages, but scattered about in mission journals and scientific periodi- 
cals not all of which are readily accessible. How much can still be learned 
in the field about the original tribal culture is doubtful, considering 
the extent to which it has been broken up during the past thirty years. 
But if the opportunity occurs, the aspects on which information would 
be most welcome are social organisation, economic life and ritual 
practices. It may be noted, on the other hand, that the past history and 
present condition of the people, taken in conjuction with the available 
descriptions of their traditional culture, make them a particularly interest- 
ing field for the study of culture contact : first in relation to their Bushman, 
Nama, Bergdama and Ambo neighbours, and then under the influence of 
European civilization. In any case it is desirable that any field investi- 
gation should be undertaken reasonably soon, for the peculiar cultural 
features of the Herero, such as the double clan grouping and the sacred 
fire, have a much wider ethnographical importance ; and all the informa- 
tion that can still be obtained about them should be gathered before it is 
too late. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE 
VUI, SHONA CLUSTER 


Ethnographical descriptions of the tribes now collectively desig- 
nated Shona appear as far back as the loth and 17th centuries in the 
Portuguese records relating to South-Eastern Africa, notably in the work 
of Dos Santos. ‘Then follows a long gap, first breached by the slight but 
useful sketch of Shona culture given by Mauch (1874). Since then 
a good deal has been published about them, notably in the Proceedings of 
the Khodesian Scientific Association and in the journal Nada (issued 
annually since 1923 under the auspices of the Rhodesian Native Affairs 
Department). Most of this information comes from missionaries and 
government officials, two categories of people from whom we may 
reasonably expect a sound knowledge ; but much that they have written 
is unfortunately too sketchy to be of real service. Honourable mention 
must however be made of Bullock, whose two monographs (1913, 1928) 
give us the fullest accounts we have, and of Posselt, who has written some 
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useful papers on various aspects of Shona life ; while of the missionaries 
O’Neil, Richartz and more recently Shropshire have done some good 
work. Boas, Hemans and Taberer have also contributed short general 
sketches of interest. 2 


A survey of the bibliography shows, however, that far too much of 
the information is still fragmentary. Bullock’s later monograph (1928) 
is about the only attempt that has been made to provide a comprehensive 
account, but it lacks thoroughness and is notably deficient in regard to 
economic life, while the obtrusion of ill-digested theories does not add to 
clarity of exposition. For the rest, we have special studies of social 
organisation, especially kinship and the clan system, by R. H. Baker 
(1925), Barnes (1931), Boas (1922) Earthy (1930), H. P. Junod (1934), 
Seed (1932) and Taylor (1926); of domestic life by Boas (1923) and 
Edwards (1929) ; of religious beliefs and ritual life generally by Bullock 
(1927), Burbridge (1923-25), Dornan (1928), Frobenius (1931), Goulds- 
bury (1906), Howman (1918), Morkel (1933), O’Neil (1906), Posselt 
(1927), Shropshire (1928-33) and Wilder (1907) ; of folk lore by Curtis 
(1920), Frobenius (1931) and Posselt (1929) ; and of legal usages by 
Bazeley (1924-29), Bullock (1929) and Herskovits (1923). 


Few of these, however, are substantial enough to be of much help to 
the student.- We need above all a competent general monograph, 
written preferably by a trained anthropologist who has worked for some 
time among the people. Judging from what is available, it is still possible 
to study Shona culture in its traditional manifestations with a consider- 
able degree of success. Of more special topics which require investiga- 
tion, the first is a classification of the Shona tribes on the basis of their 
historical and cultural affinities. Posselt and Bullock have attempted 
this, but their work is obviously only preliminary in nature. Then there 
is the whole problem of the Rozwi and their relation to the other 
Shona tribes, which should throw important light upon the history of the 
whole cluster and upon its political organisation before the Ndebele 
invasion. In this connexion a full inquiry into the nature and function- 
ing of chieftainship among the Shona would be of more than usual 
importance in view of the various peculiar developments hinted at by 
our authorities. The links between Shona culture and the stone remains 
of Southern Rhodesia also do not seem to have been explored as fully as 
is desirable, although a good deal of research has already been done on 
this question by Bent, Dornan, Frobenius and Hall. Economic life has 
been barely touched upon, and the whole religious system merely been 
outlined. Almost every single aspect of culture, in fact, needs to be 
studred in much greater detail. 
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Although comparatively little has been written about the tribes of 
this cluster, they are in many respects among the best known in South 
Africa, due mainly to the fact that during the past few years they have 
been intensively studied by several trained anthropologists. Of the 
earlier literature on the Venda, the most important publications are the 
work of German missionaries, notably Gottschling (1905) and Wessmann 
(1908), all of which, however, are inevitably sketchy. The outstanding 
contribution of more recent times is Stayt’s monograph (1931), which 
ranks as one of the best studies we have of any South African tribe, and 
gives a fairly comprehensive picture of Venda life as a whole. It is 
alleged, however, that his information is by no means always correct. 
That his account cannot be regarded as exhaustive is shown by the con- 
tributions of Lestrade (1927-30), Giesekke (1930), and van Warmelo 
(1932), who between them have thrown much additional light on such 
aspects as initiation and marriage ceremonies, political organisation and 
divination. What is needed now seems to be a more intensive study of 
the tribal culture as a whole along the lines of the functional school, for 
which Stayt’s book provides a serviceable basis. We understand that 
van Warmelo and some of the German missionaries are still actively 
engaged in the study of the people ; and in view of the more urgent needs 
in other fields research may safely be left in their hands for the time being. 


The Lemba, Lobedu and other tribes of the Northern Transvaal 
who may be regarded as culturally akin to the Venda have not yet been 
studied with anything like the fullness they deserve. The Lobedu, 
particularly interesting because of their peculiar governmental system 
and their outstanding reputation as rainmakers, are at present being 
investigated by Mr. and Mrs. krige. The papers they have already 
published are valuable contributions to our knowledge ; and it is hoped 
that they will be able to continue their fieldwork and ultimately give us 
the authoritative monograph which is so desirable. On the Lemba we 
have only the papers of Jacques (1931), Junod (1908), Schlémann (1894) 
and Stayt (1931), none of which does more than make us long for an 
intensive study of this strange community, with a careful analysis of its 
relations to neighbouring peoples. 


A problem of wider implications is a careful investigation of the 
cultural relationship between the Venda and Shona tribes on the one 
hand, and the Venda and North Sotho tribes on the other. The Venda 
obviously form a link between the two other groups, but the exact nature 
of this relationship still remains to be defined, nor has any attempt been 
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made to study in detail the interactions of Venda and North Sotho 
cultures. 


X. SOTHO CLUSTER: NORTH SOTHO COMPLEX* 


The literature on these people is not only fairly extensive, but, on 
the whole, superior in quality to much that is available on other tribal 
clusters and complexes. Of the older works the most important are all 
by Berlin Society missionaries, notably Endemann (1874), Merensky 
(1875, 1899), and Wangemann (1871, 1877). Generally speaking, their 
descriptions are short and very incomplete : the writers had no anthro- 
pological knowledge, and therefore do not deal at all with many topics 
we now regard as of importance. Obviously, too, considering their 
profession, they pay most attention to religion. 


Of more recent writers, Hoffmann has made perhaps the most valu-. 
able contributions. He has published in the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
Sprachen a considerable number of North Sotho texts, accompanied in 
each case by a German translation ; and dealing with such a wide range 
of subjects as marriage, initiation schools, birth and child life, agriculture 
with its ritual background, totem and taboo, religion and magic, govern- 
ment and law, and folklore. The information contained in them is very 
detailed and useful, but they would have gained.considerably by critical 
annotation. He has further published a series of popular brochures in 
which he makes a laudable attempt to give the reader an insight into the 
normal daily life and ritual practices of the people. Eiselen has also 
published a number of important articles on social life generally, chief- 
tainship, initiation, rainmaking, divination and other aspects of ritual ; 
and, like Hoffmann, is still actively engaged in field investigation. To 
Beyer, the Franz family, H. A. Junod, Roberts, Taurat, Watt and Winter 
we owe studies of initiation ceremonies, divination, physiological beliefs, 
and other aspects of ritual and lore ; while mention should also be made 
of Kuhn’s collection of proverbs and Hunt’s historical .sketch of the Pedi. 
Hoffmann presumably still has much data available for publication, 
while Eiselen also has published only a small portion of the material he 
has collected. The University of the Witwatersrand, in addition, 
possesses manuscript notes on the Pedi by G. Barnard and Hunt ; the 
University of Pretoria has a collection of texts on various aspects of 
culture by Matsie and Lestrade ; and the University of Cape Town has a 
few texts of a similar nature by several Native observers. 


‘The following observations are based largely on a special memorandum sub- 
mittad by Dr, Eiselen, 
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The only work of a general nature which can be used as a handbook 
is by Harries (1929). He gives here in a lucid and straightforward 
manner a great deal that needs to be known by the Native Com- 
missioner, but his little book is by no means the complete monograph 
that is so greatly needed. The great bulk of the information collected by 
other writers is scattered through the pages of scientific journals and 
other periodicals, and is therefore accessible to only a few students, more 
particularly as the languages used include Sotho, French, German and 
Afrikaans as well as English. It is sufficiently comprehensive however 
to provide the basis for the compilation of a really useful monograph, 
especially when combined with Eiselen’s unpublished material ; and it is 
to be hoped that the latter will undertake this task, for which he is pre- 
eminently fitted. 


It appears from the bibliography that certain aspects of Sotho life 
have already been fairly well studied, e.g. initiation ceremonies, marriage, 
religious life, rainmaking, divination and totemism. But we have nothing 
like as full information as is desirable on economic life and social organi- 
sation ; nor, as Eiselen points out, do we know much concerning the 
ritual practices in daily life, e.g. in connexion with the réle of cattle in the 
socio-religious life, the use of meat as food and as sacrificial offering, and 
the magical aspects of sexual relations. He adds, however, that these 
gaps are of minor significance when compared with the following : (a) we 
lack a detailed and authentic classification of the different North Sotho 
tribes, with a clear analysis of the historical and cultural affinities, inter- 
actions and attachments on which the existing tribal conditions are based ; 
(b) it is not certain what are general Sotho customs and what must be 
regarded as customs peculiar to individual tribes ; (c) it is still possible, 
and necessary, to study intensively along the lines of the functional 
school one of the more isolated Lydenburg tribes, e.g. the Mapulana. 


Dr. Eiselen makes another suggestion, equally applicable to the great 
majority of South African Bantu. ‘“ Hitherto,” he says, “we have 
spoken exclusively of a tribal life which to some extent still persists, but 
of which a great deal now belongs to the past. ‘The most serious gap in 
our knowledge is concerning the present-day conditions of the BaSotho, 
as farm servants on European-occupied farms, as lessees of farms, as 
urban Natives, in tribal reserves, and on mission property. In other 
words, we find ourselves practically on terra incognita as far as concerns 
the adjustment of the BaSotho to the new conditions which have been 
created by mission activities and by the symbiosis of White and Black. 
Here tt ere is a vast field for research work ; and this can most fruitfully 
be undertaken provided an experienced fieldworker first gives his full 
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attention to the cultural institutions of an isolated tribe, as already sug- 
gested, and then studies carefully the transformations undergone by these 
institutions under modern conditions.” With this recommendation we 
are fully in"accord ; and it will be discussed in somewhat greater detail in 
the final part of the Report. 


XI. SOTHO CLUSTER: TSWANA COMPLEX 


Considering the wide distribution of this complex, it is surprising 
how little we really know of its culture. The literature on the people is 
fairly extensive, but consists mainly of travel or mission impressions from 
which little of value can be gleaned save in regard to mode of life generally 
and certain of the more prominent ritual practices. Of the older works 
the most important are by Burchell (1822), Campbell (1815, 1822), 
Lichtenstein (1811) and Thompson (1827), who deal almost exclusively 
with the tribes of what is now British Bechuanaland, especially the 
Thlaping. Somewhat later the tribes further north were described 
briefly in the works of Chapman (1868), Holub (1881) and Mackenzie 
(1871), the last being of most value. In more recent times some usefé 
work has been done by London Society missionaries, notably J. T. 
Brown, Willoughby and Wookey. The German scientist Passarge gave 
us in 1905 the only serviceable account we have of the Tawana in the 
north-west of Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Lebzelter (1933) has 
recently made a social survey of a single village in the same vicinity. Two 
Native writers, Plaatje and Molema, have described certain aspects of 
their own people’s culture ; Lestrade has published concise notes on 
marriage laws and political organisation ; and during the last few years 
Schapera has been engaged on an intensive study of the Kxatla in 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


The most urgent need in regard to these tribes is for a detailed 
comprehensive monograph. J. 'T. Brown (1926) attempted a description 
of this kind, but his book is extremely sketchy and he largely ignores social 
and political organisation and economic life. Molema’s work (1920), 
where it refers to the TSwana, does not add much to our knowledge. 
Schapera has in preparation an account of the Kxatla which will to some 
extent fill in the gap ; but for a picture of the complex as a whole it is 
necessary that equally intensive studies should be undertaken say of the 
Thlaping in the south and of the Ngwato or Tawana in the north. 


Certain aspects of TSwana life have already been dealt with rather 
fully in the literature. To Wookey we owe a short history (in the verna- 
cular) of the tribes belonging to this complex. The Transvaal Native 
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Affairs Department Short History of the Native Tribes of the Transvaal 
(1905) and Brown’s monograph also contain a certain amount of data. 
Much of the information given in these sources appears however to be 
inaccurate or at best incomplete, and there is obviously scope for further 
research on this topic. Lestrade (1929) has briefly summarized the 
history and divisions of the Sotho cluster as a whole, but here again there 
is need for more detailed work, especially in regard to problems of classi- 
fication, along the lines suggested by Eiselen for the North Sotho. 


Of the life history of the individual in T%wana society we possess 
but little detailed information, save for the initiation ceremonies, which 
have been specially described by several writers (J. T. Brown, 1921 ; 
, Exton, 1870 ; Lemue, 1854 ; and especially Willoughby, 1909 and 1923). 
On social organisation generally hardly anything at all has been published. 
The same applies to economic life, although some recent papers by 
Schapera have partly filled the gap. Mention should also be made of 
Schultze’s brief description (1907) of subsistence activities and material 
culture among the Kwena and Ngwaketse. Customary law has been 
summarized rather briefly by Kohler (1902). Lestrade (1926) and 
Schapera (1933) have dealt somewhat more fully with boxad: and its 
implications. Lestrade has also published (1928) an outline sketch of 
political organisation. The Bechuanaland Protectorate Administration 
have just commissioned Schapera to compile a handbook of TSwana law 
in general ; and when the fieldwork involved has been completed this 
aspect of TSwana culture should be the most fully studied. 


On ritual life generally a good deal of information is available. For 
most of this we are indebted to Willoughby, who has dealt particularly 
with totemism (1905), ancestor worship (1928), ‘‘ nature worship ” and 
taboo (1932). He states in one of his books that he is also engaged in 
writing up his notes on magic, which, if of the same quality as the other 
information he has published, should be of considerable value. ‘That 
much of importance can still be learned in the field in this connexion is 
shown by Schapera’s papers on rainmaking (1930), cattle rites (1930) and 
hunting magic (1932), as well as by his extensive manuscript material. 
Folk literature is represented by Plaatje’s vast collection of proverbs 
(1916), of which an enlarged version exists in manuscript ; by Norton’s 
badly-edited praises of the chiefs (1922); by the folk tales published 
(in English only) in Brown’s general monograph ; and by Schapera’s 
collection of Kxatla riddles (1932). Schapera also has, in manuscript, a 
large number of Kxatla folk tales, praises and proverbs. The principal 
needs here are for a detailed investigation of the religious and magical 
functions of the chief, with which Willoughby and Schapera have dealt to 
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some extent ; for a full analysis of the TSwana beliefs and practices relat- 
ing to sorcery, which seem to differ in some respects from the much more 
fully-described beliefs and practices of the Venda and Nguni tribes ; for 
very much more information on the TSwana traditional conceptions of 
the supreme being, although it is doubtful if anything can now be obtained 
in the field ; and for a comparative study of the totemic ritual and mytho- 
logy of all the TSwana tribes. 


The effects of European contact on T&wana tribal life and culture 
have been dealt with recently by Hodgson and Ballinger (1932) and by 
Sir A. W. Pim in a report prepared for the British Government (1933). 
These two works deal with the economic and political condition of 
Bechuanaland Protectorate as a whole, not with the Native tribes in 
particular, but they contain a good deal of useful information about the 
latter. Schapera has briefly described Kxatla culture in general as it has 
been modified by Western civilization (1934), and has also discussed in 
more detail the changes produced in sexual relations (1933) and in 
economic life (1933, 1934). A very suitable field for work of a similar 
nature is among the Thlaping, about whom, as already indicated, we have 
some useful ethnographical accounts dating back to the early years of last 
century. A comparison of this tribe’s present condition with its culture 
as then described would throw some valuable light on the whole process 
of “ Westernization ” which is so obviously affecting the T$wana. 


XII, SOTHO CLUSTER: SOUTH SOTHO COMPLEX 


This group is unquestionably the least known of all the South- 
Central Bantu. Casalis’s famous work, written at a time (1859) when 
scientific ethnographical research had not yet been.born, still ranks as 
the standard monograph. It contains a good general account of the 
people, but is inevitably deficient in very much of what we now regard as 
essential to the full understanding of Native cultures. To supplement 
it we have general descriptions by Dieterlen and Kohler (1912), Dutton 
(1923), Ellenberger (1912), Mabille (1905), Martin (1903), Segoete 
(1913) and Sekese (1907), the last two being themselves BaSotho whose 
works are in the vernacular, and therefore inaccessible to the vast majority 
of students. Between them these accounts provide a serviceable outline 
of South Sotho culture in its more readily observable aspects ; but the 
information they contain is by no means sufficient even to serve as the 


basis for a comprehensive compilation meeting the needs of modern 
anthropological study. 


A number of specialized studies have also been made. Folklore is 
particularly well covered in the writings of Jacottet, while the old histori- 
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cal traditions have been compiled with great care by Ellenberger (1912) , 
and MacGregor (1905), and the praises of the chiefs, in the vernacular 
only, by Mangoaela (1921). Dieterlen (1930), Phillips (1917) and Watt 
(1927-29) have investigated Sotho medicines and medical practices ; Coertze 
(1933) and Laydevant (1931) have described, the latter at some length, 
the family and its associated usages ; and Ramseyer GPR) has dealt with 
the initiation ceremonies. 


But the gaps in our knowledge are still very great. We have no 
general analysis of the social organisation as a whole, of political and 
economic life, and of religion and magic. Disjointed items of informa- 
tion are abundant, but there is nothing in the way of a systematic and 
integrated description. Here, more than anywhere else in the Sotho 
cluster, there is urgent need for an intensive field investigation by a fully- 
trained worker. The people of Basutoland, especially, form a sufficiently 
compact whole to make such an investigation in their area well worth 
while, more particularly as none of the active fieldworkers appears to be 
concentrating upon them. They also present an admirable field for the 
study of culture contacts. The nation as at present constituted is made 
up of many heterogeneous tribes, and a study should be made of the 
developments undergone by different cultural elements in this process 
of fusion and of the surviving local variations. Here, too, one can inquire 
with great advantage into the effects of Western civilization upon South 
African Native culture. Their political and religious history since the 
coming of the Europeans have been recorded in considerable detail ; and 
there are useful sketches of their present-day life by Dieterlen and Kohler 
(1912), Hodgson and Ballinger (1931) and Sayce (1924) upon which to 
build. A fieldworker who can combine such a study with an investiga-_ 
tion into what still remains of the purely Native culture will achieve a 
work of outstanding importance and value. 


SOUTH-EASTERN PROVINCE 
XIII, NGUNI CLUSTER : SOUTH NGUNI COMPLEX 


The problems presented by this complex are not so much those of 
general ethnographical description as of investigation into special topics. 
They are better represented by monographic studies than any other 
group of South African Natives. Apart from the cursory accounts given 
by various travellers and missionaries, we have the detailed works of 
Alberti (1810), John Brownlee (1827) Déhne (1843), Holden (1866), 
Kropf (1889) and MacDonald (1889-90) ; and, quite recently, of Cook 
(1931), Miiller (1926) and J. H. Soga (1932). There exists also an 
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account, in the vernacular, by T. B. Soga, which, Mr. Bennie states, 
‘contains full and valuable sections on customs and beliefs.” The 
whole book has been translated into English by Rev. C. S. Papu at the 
instance of the University of Cape Town, but the translation needs 
revision. A rewritten and enlarged version of the original manuscript, 
giving us the fullest account in Xhosa, won the Xhosa prize of the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures, but has not yet 
been published. Perry and Griffiths, and Miss Monica Hunter, also 
have in manuscript lengthy studies of the Mpondo, and the University 
of Cape Town possesses unpublished notes on odd topics by Bell and a 
number of Native writers. 


There is also a large number of more particularized discussions. 
Traditional and recent history have been recorded by Ayliff and White- 
side (1912), F. Brownlee (1923) and J. H. Soga (1930) ; and, in the verna- 
cular, by Cingo (1925, 1927), Kawa (1929) and Poto Ndamase (1927). 
Government and law have been described at great length in MacLean’s 
Compendium (1858) and in the magnificent Report of the Cape Govern- 
ment Commission on Native Laws and Customs (1883}as well as by W. T. 
Brownlee (1924), Marx (1903), Rehme (1892) and Seymour (1911). 
Whitfield’s South African Native Law (1929) also deals largely with the 
peoples of the Transkei. Mayi (1914) gives an excellent idea of legal 
procedure among the Xhosa, and incidentally throws much light on the 
life of the people and at the chief’s kraal. Marriage customs are dealt 
with further by Engelbrecht (1930) ; initiation ceremonies, rather in- 
adequately, by F. Brownlee (1928, 1929), Nauhaus (1929) and Schweiger 
(1914) ; and other aspects of social life in general by Cook (1927, 1929, 
1934), Davies (1927) and Nauhaus (1882). Religious and magical beliefs 
and practices have been studied by Blohm (1933), W. T. Brownlee (1912), 
Hewatt (1906), Kropf (1888), MacLaren (1918) and Schweiger (1917) ; 
and folklore generally by Godfrey (1928ff.), MacLaren (1917), Ndawo 
(1920) and Theal (1882). Godfrey’s material has been published serially 
in the Blythswood Review, and should be made available in book form. 


All this material naturally varies a good deal in regard to quality. It 
is however sufficiently comprehensive and detailed, taken as a whole, to 
provide the basis for the monograph which is still needed on the complex 
as a whole. Such a monograph should also include a classification 
of the different tribes according to their historical and cultural affinities, 
and a clear discrimination between usages common to them all and those 
peculiar to individual tribes. Information on both these points is still 
lacking. Soga (1930) has attempted to deal with the first, but his treat- 
ment is restricted mainly to traditional history ; while on the second no 
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adequate synthesis appears to be available. The need for an authorita- 
tive cultural classification of the tribes in this complex is particularly 
urgent in view of its bearing upon the major problem of determining the 
cultural relationships of the Nguni tribes in general. 


There is also ample scope for a more detailed study than has yet 
been made of one particular tribe. None of the older works provides 
adequately for the needs of the modern student. Of more recent publi- 
cations, Cook’s account of the Bomvana and Soga’s of the Xhosa are both 
far from satisfactory. The former is a slight sketch which is sadly defi- 
cient in many respects, while the latter, although fuller in treatment, 
suffers from a lack of balance and an excessive tendency to defend certain 
Xhosa customs which may occasionally have been misunderstood by 
Europeans. Miss Hunter, we understand, has in manuscript a completed 
monograph on the Mpondo, which, judging from what she has already 
published, should go far towards filling this gap, especially when taken 
in conjunction with the forthcoming work of Perry and Griffiths. Mrs. 
Hoernlé also suggests as desirable the detailed study of the Thembhu. 


Miss Hunter also appears to be the sole student who has so far 
attempted to investigate systematically the influence of contact with 
Europeans on tribal life. Her papers on the changing conditions of 
Mpondo and Xhosa family life (1932) and on the status of Mpondo 
women (1933) show the value of the information that can be obtained by 
such studies, and are also in much fuller accord than any other works on 
this complex with the trend of modern ethnographical investigation. 
Cook (1934), Kingon (1915, 1919), Miiller (1926) and Schapera (1928) 
have also paid some attention to the changing culture, but their work is 
of definitely minor significance. Blohm’s study of family life (1933) is 
somewhat more suggestive, but also inadequate. 


XIV. NGUNI CLUSTER : NORTH NGUNI COMPLEX 


The literature on the Zulu and kindred tribes is almost as extensive 
as that of their southern neighbours. But, although it contains some of 
the finest work done in the South African field, it is sadly deficient in 
detailed studies of a comprehensive nature. Some of the older writers, 
like Gardiner (1836), Isaacs (1836), Delegourge (1847), Shooter (1857), 
Grout (1862), Leslie (1875), Wangemann (1875) and Speckmann (1876), 
and, more: recently, Aitchison (1917), Plant (1905), L. H. Samuelson 
(1930) and R. C. A. Samuelson (1929) have given us fairly useful accounts 
of a general character ; while Stuart and Wanger have published in the 
vernacular a good deal of interesting miscellaneous information. But 
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there is no single work which covers the whole range of North Nguni 
culture in anything like an adequate manner. 


On the other hand, single aspects have been dealt with in fairly 
considerable detail. This is particularly so in regard to religion and 
magic. Callway’s magnificent work on the Zulu religious system (1868- 
70) is one of the great classics of South African ethnography, and a 
striking illustration of the way in which the textual method of recording 
information can be used. It has paved the way for the much slighter 
studies of Bryant (1917, 1919), Cathrein (1915), Norenius (1913), Wan- 
ger (1923/f., 1926) and Werner (1921) on religious belief; of Bryant 
(1909), Campbell (1888), Jackson (1916, 1918), Kohler (1931), MacCord 
(1918, 1926) and Miller (1906) on magicians and their practices ; and of 
Kiick (1879), Lugg (1929) and Wanger (1926) on agricultural ritual. 
Wanger has further brought together, in The Collector (1911-13), a vast 
mass of miscellaneous information, mostly in the vernacular, on ritual 
beliefs and practices. 


To Callaway we are also indebted for a remarkable collection of folk 
tales (1866-68), again a model work of its kind ; while proverbs and other 
aspects of folklore have been published by Curtis (1920), Mayr (1912), 
Mbata and Mdhladhla (1912), Stuhardt (1930, 1931) and an anonymous 
missionary (Zulu Izaga, 1880). Bryant (1929) has recorded as fully as 
is perhaps possible the traditional history of these tribes, and Grant 
(1929) the praises of the great Zulu chiefs ; while the more recent history 
has been separately compiled by Gibson (1913). Music in some of its 
aspects has been dealt with by Curtis (1920), Kirby (1923, 1932) and 
Mayr (1908). Mayr has also given us (1906, 1907) the only useful studies 
of material culture generally. 


The most conspicuous gaps are in regard to social, political and 
economic life generally. Apart from the sketchy descriptions contained 
in the general accounts referred to above, there is nothing at all on the 
economic life. Social life has been touched upon by Bryant (1919) and 
Lebzelter (1934), but very briefly indeed. Marriage has been dealt with 
in considerable detail by Kohler (1933), whose account is extremely 
useful, and to a slighter extent by Braatvedt (1927). Kidd’s Savage 
Childhood (1906), a work that is unique, is also mainly concerned with 
these tribes. Bryant (1923) has further published a brief note on Zulu 
family organisation, mentioned here only because it is the only special 
treatment of this feature ; and Stuart (1913) has given us a useful sketch 
of the military system. But for most of our information on the social 
and political life as a whole we must still resort to the older authorities, 
whose accounts inevitably leave much to be desired. 
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We understand that Bryant has ready for the press a volume on Zulu 
social life which Mrs. Hoernlé describes as the most detailed account that 
has yet been written. Mrs. Krige, again, has from the available literature 
supplemented by notes from various correspondents compiled an account 
of Zulu culture in general, which is also still in manuscript. These two 
works together, says Mrs. Hoernlé, “‘ will give us as much as we are likely 
to get of the past, and will serve as a basis for the study of culture change 
in that area.” On this latter aspect no work at all appears to have been 
done, despite the favourable opportunities for observations of this nature 
offered by Natal. In regard to the older tribal life it is possible, as 
Kohler’s account of marriage has shown, that some really useful informa- 
tion on certain topics at least can still.be obtained among the people of 
Southern Natal ; and as additional fieldwork is so greatly needed to fill in 
the many gaps that exist, it is suggested that any future worker should 
select this region for his investigations. 


XV. NGUNI CLUSTER : SWAZI COMPLEX 


Of this section we know very little indeed. T'hey are barely mention- 
ed in the older literature ; and although in the last few years they have 
been visited by several students with an anthropological training (Coertze, 
Cook, Engelbrecht and Schoeman), not much has been recorded apart 
from brief descriptions of tribal history, royal praises, the first-fruits 
ceremony, marriage customs, and certain other aspects of social life and 
ritual practice. The Swaziland Administration possesses a detailed 
account of traditional and recent history, compiled by a former Resident 
Commissioner (Sir de S. M. G. Honey), but it is unlikely that this will be 
published for many years to come, in view of some references it makes to 
people who are still living. Lebzelter (1934) has very recently added a 
few more general remarks, which although welcome additions to our 
scanty knowledge are still far from adequate. B. A. Marwick, of the 
Swaziland Administration, is now engaged on a general compilation of 
the available literature supplemented by personal observations ; and we 
understand that Schoeman is also preparing a monograph. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if either of these will give us anything like the detailed in- 
formation that is required. 


Nowhere in the Nguni field is there more urgent necessity for inten- 
sive study by a really competent worker. Not only will it fill a most 
conspicuous gap in our knowledge of the South-Eastern Bantu generally : 
it should also give us much-needed information about certain extremely 
interesting local developments, such as the exceptional importance 
attached to the queen-mother, the rainmaking ritual, the burial rites of 
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the royal clan, and the loosely-organized regimental system. Miss 
Hilda Beemer, a pupil of Mrs. Hoernlé and Malinowski, is about to start 
on such an investigation, but the task is perhaps too elaborate and import- 
ant to be undertaken by one worker alone. An effort should therefore 
be made to put someone else into the field as well, preferably in the 
southern districts where there is an infiltration of Zulu culture, which 
needs also to be investigated from the standpoint of culture contact. 


XVI. NGUNI CLUSTER : NGUNI OFFSHOOTS 


1. Transvaal Ndebele. For all practical purposes the material 
available on this section is confined to a useful general monograph by 
Fourie (1921), and to a collection of texts by van Warmelo (1930) on 
tribal history, courtship and marriage, hut-building, the first fruits cere- 
mony, and folklore. Between them these two books give us a fairly 
detailed introduction to the culture of the people ; and we understand 
that M. D. C. Nel also has some manuscript material. There is here 
again scope for field investigation of a more intensive kind, although the 
need is by no means so great or urgent as in the case of the Swazi. A 
problem of some interest is the extent to which the people have been 
culturally influenced by the Sotho tribes among whom they dwell, and 
how far they- have retained what may be regarded as characteristics of 
Nguni culture in general. The works mentioned above provide a 
certain amount of information on this topic, but a special investigation 
still apears to be desirable. 


2. Ndebele of Southern Rhodesia. More has been written about 
these people than any other Nguni offshoot. Useful general accounts 
of a preliminary nature appear in the works of Carnegie (1894), Holub 
(1893), Nielsen (1913) and Thomas (1872). O’Neil has published a 
valuable series of papers on their culture as a whole in the Zambesi 
Mission Record (1910-13). These are unfortunately difficult to procure, 
and could conveniently be reprinted in Bantu Studies if the necessary 
arrangements could be made. ‘The tribal history, one of the most 
interesting in South Africa, has been recorded by Bryant (1929), Hole 
(1912) and Posselt (1919) ; the initiation ceremonies have been outlined 
by Jones (1921) ; miscellaneous notes on their customary law and family 
life have been compiled by Jackson (1925-28), Prestage (1901), Taylor 
(1906), Thomas (1926) and Woods (1929, 1931) ; and odd items of in- 
formation about their ritual practices and beliefs have been published by 
Decle (1898), Depelchin and Croonenberghs (1882), Gough (1919), 
O’Neil (1921) and Woods (1931). 
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All these help to give us a good preliminary survey of the tribal 
culture in general. But once again the need makes itself felt for an 
exhaustive field investigation from which can be compiled the standard 
monograph that is still lacking. A study of this sort should also throw 
light upon the changes that have taken place in the culture of the people 
since their separation from the parent stock and as a result of their con- 
quest of the Shona, and upon the new forms of social and political orga- 
nisation that resulted. The political system was destroyed by the con- 
flict with the Europeans at the end of last century, but there should be 
ample material available still for a study of other aspects of Ndebele life 
in their traditional manifestations. 


3. Tshangana. The only important work on this group is con- 
tained in a somewhat inaccessible paper by Liengme (1901), which 
describes the ‘‘ Shangaan ” kingdom as it flourished in the days before it 
was broken down by the Portuguese. A study of their culture along the 
lines suggested above for the Rhodesian Ndebele would be of great value, 
especially as far as culture contacts are concerned. The historical 
material is available. What is needed now is an account of the cultural 
changes associated with the subjugation of the Thonga and the estab- 
lishment of a new state system. It may be remarked, incidentally, that 
a good deal of light on the whole problem of the development of the 
state in primitive society would be thrown by a good comparative study 
of the various forms of political organisation that resulted from the con- 
quests of the great Zulu chiefs. Shaka, Mzilikazi, Sotshangana and 
Zwangendaba each built up a great military empire, and each of them 
brought under his sway a large number of different peoples. The 
methods by which the empires were governed, the political status of the 
subject peoples, and their social relations with their overlords form a 
topic that is well worth investigating in detail. 


XVII, THONGA CLUSTER 


A certain amount of information about these people is to be found 
in the early Portuguese records of the 16th and 17th centuries, and in the 
recent works of Bivar and Cabral. But by far the most important source 
is the writings of the late H. A. Junod. His monumental work, The Life 
of a South African Tribe, describes in magnificent detail the culture of 
the group, and deservedly ranks as one of the most exhaustive treatises 
we have on any African people. It is particularly rich in its descriptions 
of individual life history and of the ritual life generally, on both of which 
aspects Junod has further published a large number of separate papers. 
His account of economic life is also more elaborate than we have for most 
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other South African tribes, although it is by no means as complete as one 
could wish ; while on the political and legal life he is distinctly inadequate 
and here further research in the field is indispensable. To Junod we also 
owe a large collection of Thonga folklore, which has been somewhat 
augmented by the work of Berthoud and Bishop. 


The Lenge, one tribe of this cluster, have been studied in con- 
siderable detail by Miss Earthy, who, in addition to various papers on 
their social and ritual life, has recently published a book dealing mainly 
with the woman’s side of the tribal culture. Her work, taken in conjunction 
with that of Junod, makes this cluster the best known of all the South 
African Bantu ; and a number of younger workers, notably Jaques and 
H. P. Junod, are adding still further to our knowledge. What seems to 
be needed now, apart from the features noted above, is for a qualified 
worker to make a fresh study of the group along the lines of the functional 
method, paying special attention to the changes that have taken place in’ 
Thonga culture since it was first described by Junod. Both the 
latter and Miss Earthy have noted some of the effects of contact with 
Europeans upon the tribal life, but much more needs to be done in this 
respect before we are given a picture of Thonga life as it exists at the 
present time. This cluster, moreover, would provide a most suitable 
field for testing out theoretical problems suggested by the facts of South 
African ethnography. Junod himself has done this in a number of 
papers, especially on ritual life and ideas of sexual physiology ; and the 
lead he has given could well be followed up now that we have the basic 
information upon which to work. 


XVII. GENERAL WORKS AND COMPARATIVE 
STUDIES 


We have dealt so far with individual ethnic groups, clusters and 
complexes of tribes. There still remain to be discussed the available 
sources and outstanding needs in regard to the ethnography of South 
Africa as a whole. It must be noted at the outset that much of the best 
descriptive work in the field has been done during the past few years, 
which have also seen a marked increase in the range of our knowledge 
generally. For this reason many of the more theoretical and compara- 
tive studies which have already been published are out of date, and at the 
very least stand in need of revision. 


The most immediate and important need is for a fairly popular 
handbook describing in an authoritative manner the cultures of the 
South African Natives as a whole—a book which can be used not only by 
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students at the Universities but also by the interested’ public at large. 
There exist many useful short accounts of South African ethnography, 
published either as articles in scientific journals or as sections in works 
dealing with the whole continent (e.g. Ankermann, 1906 ; Haberlandt, 
1922 ; Passarge, 1908 ; Ratzel, 1896 ; Schapera, 1929, 1934 ; Seligman, 
1930 ; and Torday, 1930). But there is no special work catering ade- 
quately for the classes of reader just mentioned. Fritsch’s Eingeborenen 
Stid- Afrika’s (1872) is long out of date, and is seldom consulted even by 
professional anthropologists, let alone by members of the lay public. 
Stow’s Native Races of South Africa (1905) appears to enjoy a popular 
reputation it certainly does not merit. Not only is it incomplete in its 
published form, but it is primarily an account of Native history rather 
than of Native culture. Moreover it was so badly edited by Theal that 
even as history it cannot always be used with safety. Theal’s own 
Ethnography and Condition of South Africa before 1505 (1919) perhaps 
comes nearest to the sort of work that is desired, but it is not at all reliable 
and also omits consideration of many important aspects. Schapera has 
published a fairly comprehensive general survey of the Bushmen and 
Hottentots, and is working on a corresponding survey of the Southern 
Bantu. Both taken together, however, are likely to be too detailed to 
suit the purpose. The descriptive articles by Lestrade and Eiselen 
accompanying Duggan-Cronin’s photographic studies are far more suit- 
able ; but the whole work when complete (the four volumes so far publish 
ed deal only with the Venda and Sotho clusters) will be decidedly too 
bulky and expensive. 


For South West Africa alone we have a small illustrated handbook 
containing separate articles by Fourie on the Bushmen, Hahn on the 
Ambo, and Vedder on the Bergdama, Nama and Herero. A symposium 
of this sort is suggested by Eiselen as the form which a handbook on the 
South African Native peoples in general could most advantageously take. 
The idea is admirable, and could easily be carried out. There is now no 
lack of trained anthropologists in the country who from their own field 
experience and reading could between them make a really adequate 
survey of what we now know about its Native inhabitants. "There should 
moreover be no difficulty in finding a publisher, for the symposium, if 
kept within reasonable limits, is sure to sell readily, quite apart from the 
fact that it is certain to be adopted widely as a University textbook. 


Comparative studies and monographic treatments of single cultural 
aspects and even elements are abundant. On social organisation we have 
a very brief survey of the family by Walk (1931) and discussions of various 
kinship problems by Baumann (1920), Eiselen (1928), and Radcliffe- 
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Brown (1924), while van Warmelo (1931) has also published lists of the 
kinship terms in use among various Bantu tribes. But far more work 
remains to be done on both aspects. Walk’s treatment of the family is 
unsatisfactory, while the studies of Bantu kinship have only fringed the 
problem. No special work has yet been done on the Bantu clan system, 
apart from the incidental references in the analyses of African totemism 
by Ankermann (1915) and Frazer (1910) ; and a full comparative study 
of this feature would be welcome. Territorial organisation and social 
groupings based on differences of occupation and rank do not seem to 
have been analyzed at all, although the former is certainly a most interest- 
ing topic for comparative study. 


The life history of the individual has been covered to some extent by 
the works of Kidd (1906) and Walk (1928) on child life ; of Dornan (1932) 
and Schapera (1926) on the customs relating to twins ; of Mrs. Hoernlé 
(1931) on education generally, and of Eiselen (1929) and Walk (1928) on 
the initiation ceremonies ; of Eiselen (1928), Mrs. Hoernlé (1925) and 
Torday (1929) on marriage ceremonies ; and of Dornan (1909) on burial 
customs. Once again, however, we are left with the realization that 
nothing definitive has yet been written on any of these subjects. This is 
particularly so in regard to marriage and death customs ; but even child 
life, although the most fully treated, is capable of far better handling than 
it has received. Mrs. Hoernlé has undertaken to write for the Inter- 
national Institute’of African Languages and Cultures a book on initiation 
ceremonies. This should go far towards giving us a standard account of 
one of the most interesting features in the whole range of South African 
ethnography. It will no doubt also deal fully with the regimental organ- 
isations based on these ceremonies, a feature which likewise has received 
hardly any attention. A similar work on the social and psychological 
development of the Native child would fill a notable gap in ethnographi- 
cal literature generally. Another subject still needing to be fully discussed 
is the sexual life of the Bantu, on which only Junod has published any 
detailed observations, although Schapera has studied it amongst the 
Kxatla. The latter’s observations, however, have not yet been published. 


Economic life as a whole has been dealt with very superficially by 
Richter (1912) and in more detail by Miss Richards (1932). The latter’s 
book deserves special mention as constituting the first attempt to apply 
on a large scale the methods of the functional school to South African 
data, and the result is a convincing demonstration of the superiority 
achieved in exposition. But it by no means covets the whole field of 
Bantu economic activity, and there is also much more important material 
available than has actually been utilized. Schapera has in preparation a 
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small book on Native systems of land tenure, and Gluckman has written 
a thesis (for the B.A. Honours Degree of the Witwatersrand University) 
on the economic position of the chief in Bantu society ; but there is 
obviously still scope for more work on the subject as a whole, particularly 
on problems of economic organisation and division of labour. Kroll 
(1928) has described the domestic animals of the Bantu; Muller and 
Snellemann (1893) have dealt with material culture generally ; Laidler 
(1932) with pottery ; Schachtzabel (1911) with settlements and huts ; and 
Maingard (1932) and Schebesta and Holtker (1923ff.) with bows and 
shields respectively. Fuller descriptions of other objects of material 
culture, combined with studies of their variant forms, distribution and 
diffusion, are however still lacking. Herskovits (1926) has contributed a 
useful general survey of the part played by cattle in economic, social and 
ritual life, but here again a more detailed study is not only possible but 
essential. 


Government is dealt with only in Beukes’s somewhat sketchy dis- 
sertation on Bantu chieftainship (1932) and in the more general survey 
of Spannaus (1929). Neither can be considered adequate. Law has 
been discussed by Post (1887), Rolin (1921) and Whitfield (1929). 
Whitfield’s book is a very detailed analysis, especially of the marriage laws 
of the Union Bantu; but it is designed primarily for administrative 
officials, and is accordingly written in a manner which is of little help to 
the student of African jurisprudence. Lestrade has promised the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures a book on the 
political organisation of the Sotho cluster, and Schapera is now engaged 
on a survey of T$wana customary law ; but neither of these will meet the 
need for a comparative account of Bantu government and law as a whole., 
A study of this sort is all the more necessary in view of the recognition 
given in our courts to Native political and legal institutions. 


On religion generally we have slight sketches by Hartland (1909), 
Mrs. Hoernlé (1928), Meinhof (1912, 1926) and Schebesta (1923). 
Ankermann (1918) and Willoughby (1928) have discussed ancestor wor- 
ship in much greater detail. Willoughby’s book, especially, is a most 
valuable repository of information. Nature lore has been studied by 
Dornan (in several slight papers), Willoughby (1932) and Wischnewski 
(1915), and rainmaking, inadequately, by Dornan (1928). The latter is a 
factor of sufficient importance in the life of our Native peoples to receive 
a much fuller discussion, quite apart from its intrinsic interest. The 
only other aspect of ritual which has been specially investigated is divi- 
nation, on which we have a number of publications by Bartels (1903), 
Coertze (1931), Dornan (1923), Garbutt (1909) and Roberts (1916), none 
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of them particularly noteworthy. Eiselen is now engaged in writing a 
book on the religious life of the Southern Bantu, which, if it includes an 
equally authoritative analysis of magic and witchcraft, should make this 
aspect of Bantu life one of the best known. 


Folklore has been most fully written up by Miss Werner (1925, 
1933). But here again there is still much to be done, especially in study- 
ing the diffusion and variations of folk tales. On the herbal medicines 
we have a useful book by Watt and Breyer-Brandwijk (1932), of pharma- 
cological rather than ethnographical interest. Musical instruments and 
practices have been exhaustively studied by Kirby (1926-33). His book 
on the subject, now in the press, is probably the most complete mono- 
graph on any single aspect of Bantu culture. Further investigations 
into this topic may safely be left in his hands. 


Traditional history generally has been summarized by various writers, - 
notably Barthel (1893), Johnston (1919) and Stow (1905). But we are 
still far from possessing an accepted account of the early migrations of 
the Native peoples and of their historical relations. Further investigation 
into this whole subject is sorely needed, as is also a full study of the con- 
nexion between the existing Native cultures and the archaeological 
remains at Zimbabwe, Mapungubwe and similar sites. 


Some reference must be made finally to the changing culture of the 
Natives under the influence of European civilization. Studies of this 
topic have been made for individual tribes by a number of writers, as 
previously noted ; but the only works referring to Native life in general 
are by Knak (1931) and Wilde (1913). Much useful information is also 
to be found in the Report of the Native Economic Commission (1932). A 
symposium of this subject, edited by Schapera, is now in the press ; but 
as it deals mainly with the present position of the Bantu in South Africa 
rather than with a full analysis of cultural changes, it is not likely to do 
away with the need for further research. One particularly interesting 
and largely untouched field is the cultural life of the mine Natives and of 
the permanent town dwellers. Papers by Mrs. Hellmann (1934) and 
Laidler 11931) show how much can be obtained in studies of this nature. 
An account of the amalaita and their organisation, if it were obtainable, 
would be of real interest and value ; while the abnormal developments in 
sexual life among the mine Natives, hinted at by Junod (Life of a South 
African Tribe, Vol. 1, Appendix III), should also provide material for a 
study not merely of theoretical but also of great practical importance. 
So, too, would the numerous separatist churches developed by the Bantu 
all over the country. 
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Apart from the points noted above, some further lines of possible 
investigation may be mentioned. LEiselen lists as desirable a study of 
Hottentot influence upon Bantu tribal life, with the object of ascertaining 
if it has been as strong as the influence upon language ; a more precise 
determination of the South African culture complex (with father-right, 
lobola, developed ancestor-worship, etc.), in relation to the Bantu cultures 
further north ; tracing out the elements of the Zimbabwe culture in the 
cultures of the Union tribes ; an analysis of the queen-mother complex 
(rrakxadi-makhadzi) in South Africa ; and a study of sacred tribal cattle. 
To these may be added the necessity for more information about the 
status of woman in Bantu society ; about human sacrifice among the 
Bantu, of which our newspapers periodically give indications in their 
reports of trials for ritual murders ; about the cultural influence exercised 
by the Native peoples upon the White civilization of South Africa, as 
reflected in folklore and folk medicine, for instance ; and into the trade 
relations, both ancient and modern, between different tribes. The 
number of specialized studies that can be made along lines of this sort is 
indeed very great. But, interesting and in some cases-important as they 
undoubtedly are, it is more necessary at the moment to fill in the gaps 
that exist in our. knowledge of the cultures themselves rather than to 
follow up problems of a more picturesque nature. 


There is one other point to which special reference must be made :- 
the question of individual variation in Bantu society. In many mono- 
graphs we have, e.g., accounts of the chieftainship and its functions : but 
very little data on the personal character of the chief, a factor which 
always plays a large part in Bantu political life. We have lengthy dis- 
cussions of Bantu religion and magic, but few attempts to consider how - 
the Bantu as individuals vary in their outlook upon the supernatural 
world and in their attitude towards conventional beliefs. We are told 
very little about the private opinions of magicians about their work, and 
so a valuable opportunity is missed of throwing light upon the extent to 
which they are really sincere in their dealings with their trusting fellow- 
tribesmen. We are in fact presented with what may be sound descrip- 
tions of Native culture, but do not learn very much of the people who 
practise that culture. One often gets the impression that the indiviudal 
simply does not count in Bantu society, that he. is in effect swamped by 
and submerged in the group : and how erroneous this impression is any- 
one with a first-hand knowledge of the Bantu will readily admit. By no 
means all fieldwork accounts are guilty of this fault, but the number of 
highly formalized descriptions is nevertheless considerable. It is perhaps 
no wonder then that the layman is apt to grow scornful of the claims of 
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scientific anthropology when he can get a more realistic idea of Native 
life from the works of the old travellers and missionaries than he can 
from many a modern monograph written by the professional observer. 
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PART III. 


PROBLEMS OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


In the light of the special surveys given above, we may now proceed 
to discuss along somewhat more general lines the proposals for future 
development in research. 


I, CO-ORDINATION OF AVAILABLE KNOWLEDGE 


As we have seen, the literature on the customs and beliefs of the 
Native peoples of South Africa is very extensive indeed. It stretches 
over a period of nearly four centuries ; it includes descriptive accounts 
and more scientific discussions in a large number of different languages, 
Native as well as European ; and it takes the form not only of books but 
also of articles, many of which appear in learned journals, missionary 
transactions, popular magazines and other periodical publications that 
are now often very difficult to procure. Unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with what has already been done in his field, the student, whether actively 
investigating any particular tribe or engaged at home on some wider 
problem, is inevitably at a disadvantage, for he is unable to profit fully by 
the achievements of his predecessors. An essential need, therefore, is 
an exhaustive bibliography. Schapera has been working on this for 
several years, but his collection of references, although perhaps the big- 
gest in existence, is yet far from complete. The assistance of others 
would contribute greatly towards facilitating the task and diminishing 
the risk of serious omissions ; and it is hoped that some means will be 
found for co-operation of this sort. The Inter-University Committee 
might perhaps take over the work, appointing a small committee to deal 
with it ; and possibly also ‘enlist the support of the newly-founded South 
African Library Association in this work of cataloguing one of the largest 
departments of Africana. The prospects of getting the bibliography 
published when it is ready should also be investigated. The value of 
such a publication to all students of South African ethnography would 
unquestionably be considerable. 


But a bibliography in itself is not sufficient. Much of the material is 
published in forms which are not readily available to any save the few 
students who have access to large National or University libraries ; and 
it may safely be said that there is not a single library in the country which 
houses it all. Some step should therefore be taken to bring this material 
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within reach of all who are likely to want it. The School of African Life 
and Languages at the University of Cape Town has for some time now 
been attempting to maintain an information file of published and un- 
published data relating to the Native peoples of South and East Africa. 
It was proposed at one time to utilize this file by starting on the publica- 
tion of a series of pamphlets embodying all the available information 
about the Native tribes of South Africa. ‘The-pamphlets were to appear 
monthly in duplicated typescript, and to be circulated to the magistrates 
and missionaries connected with each tribe. Copies were also to be 
supplied to the Universities and Museums, and to such institutions as 
Lovedale and Tigerkloof. Criticism was to be invited, and it was hoped 
by this means to procure further information relating to each tribe. 


The idea has much to commend it, and should be borne in mind for © 
the future. But as the file in its present condition is by no means suffi- 
ciently comprehensive for the purpose, attention should first be paid to 
filling in the gaps. Extracts should be made of all ethnographical 
material appearing in the pages of more obscure periodicals and in the 
books of travellers and others whose references*fo the Natives are only 
incidental. These extracts, taking the form of verbatim quotations in 
the original language, and accompanied by full bibliographical details, 
should then be duplicated in typescript, as originally suggested, and 
circulated, at-a subscription rate if necessary, to everybody who might 
desire them. It is impossible for one institution to carry out the whole 
of this work without special additions to its staff, even if it had access to 
all the relevant sources of information, which is not likely to be the case. 
It is suggested therefore that the various Departments of Bantu Studies 
attached to the Universities should join together for their common good, 
and collaborate in the reproduction of this material. Arrangements 
could easily be made to avoid any overlapping in the utilization of sources. 
It will not be necessary, of course, to apply this procedure to the standard 
monographs and to the articles appearing in scientific periodicals which 
are readily available. The idea is rather to collect together, for each 
tribe, all the odd, scattered material, and so save the student from having 
to wade through masses of irrelevant matter in search of the occasional 
statements which are of specifically ethnographical importance. 


The same step should be taken in regard to manuscript material 
which is not actually being prepared for the press. Some of it is in the 
hands of the various Universities themselves, seme is in large public or 
private libraries, and there is almost certainly a good deal in the archives 
and offices of Government departments and mission societies. The 

~-Inter-University Committee, acting for the Universities, should approach 
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all outside libraries and bodies of this sort, with a view to ascertaining 
what material of this kind there is and whether permission would be 
granted to copy and circulate it. Here again the co-operation of the 
South African Library Association would be of considerable assistance. 


Co-ordination of knowledge must finally be obtained by the prepa- 
ration of additional standard monographs. We have already stressed as 
eminently desirable the compilation of a popular handbook on the Native 
peoples as a whole. This should be supplemented by more detailed 
works on each of the main tribal clusters and complexes, similar in nature 
to Schapera’s work on the Bushmen and Hottentots. The published 
material available for most of them is sufficient to provide the basis for 
such compilations ; and the work, if undertaken by students with con- 
siderable first-hand knowledge of the areas concerned, should go far 
towards laying the foundations for a more comprehensive study of the 

. ethnographical problems of South Africa, as well as indicating in detail 
the gaps in our knowledge of particular peoples. We need also many 
more general discussions and comparative studies of particular aspects of 
culture ; and the attention of students working for higher degrees in 
Bantu Studies might well be directed to some of the topics listed in the 
discussion of this point already given. 


II, THE NEED FOR FURTHER FIELDWORK 


This leads to the second main aspect of future development, viz. the 
need for further fieldwork. It must be emphasized once again that al- 
though there is a vast mass of information already available about the 
Native peoples, by far the greater part of the literature, when judged by 
modern ethnographical standards, is hopelessly inadequate. Despite 
the work done in more recent years, we cannot afford to be complacent : 
there is hardly a single group of tribes about which we have not still much 
to learn. ‘This fact has been stressed again and again in the reviews given 
above ; and it must always be borne in mind when we consider how best 
to further the development of anthropological studies in this country. 


If we adopt for the moment a somewhat less exacting point of view, 
it appears that, as far as the Bantu are concerned, we are on the whole 
best informed about the Venda, North Sotho, South Nguni and Thonga 
peoples. They are fairly adequately dealt with in the literature, and by 
workers at present in the field or engaged in writing up their observations. 
Less is known of the Herero, Ambo, Shona and North Nguni tribes ; and 
the position is least satisfactory in regard to the T$wana, South Sotho and 
Swazi. The still unpublished works of Bryant and of Mrs. Krige on the 
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Zulu (North Nguni) and of Schapera on the Kxatla (T$wana) will improve 
matters considerably as far as these two groups are concerned. Never- 
theless research into the culture of at least one other TSwana tribe (pre- 
ferably in the South or in the far North) is highly desirable. This also 
applies to one of the Nguni tribes of Southern Natal. But, above all, 
detailed investigations of the Herero, Ambo, Shona, and especially the 
South Sotho and Swazi peoples are essential, if we are to have an ade- 
quate knowledge of the general cultural background against which 
problems of comparative ethnography will have to be considered. It is 
to be hoped that as far as possible potential fieldworkers will turn their 
attention to one or other of the groups just mentioned. The Inter- 
University Committee, in making recommendations for grants in aid of 
fieldwork to the International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures or similar bodies, might also bear in mind the relative importance 
of the fields in which it is proposed to carry out the research. 


In the case of the non-Bantu peoples, the most favourable prospects 
for fruitful research into a relatively undisturbed Native culture appear 
to lie among the North-Western Bushmen. A. study of these people 
would be all the more valuable in view of the fact that they represent one 
of the most primitive culture levels in the world. A full account of their 
life would therefore be welcomed by anthropologists everywhere, not 
only in South-Africa. But the task is sufficiently important and difficult 
to call for a really first-class investigator, and should not be entrusted to 
anyone who is not properly equipped for it and able to spend a consider- 
able time at it. The Bergdama do not call for such urgent investigation, 
as Vedder’s account provides a useful enough survey of their culture, and 
has recently been supplemented by some observations from Lebzelter. 
As far as the Hottentots are concerned, the Korana are being adequately 
dealt with by Engelbrecht and Maingard ; while in the case of the Nama the 
interest now lies definitely in their relations to the present-day influences 
surrounding them. It is too late to obtain more than mere scraps of 
information about their traditional culture ; and any work done amongst 
them will of necessity have to be mainly a study of culture contacts. 


What has just been said of the Nama applies in some measure to all 
the other Native peoples as well. It may be repeated that field investiga- 
tions, wherever undertaken in South Africa, should deal not only with 
the traditional Native cultures but also with those cultures as they exist 
at the present time. ‘The day has passed when ethnography was con- 
cerned solely with recording details of primitive cultures as they flourished 
before the days of European intrusion. The first task of the ethno- 
grapher is to give a detailed and faithful description of a culture as he 
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actually finds it ; and any attempt to ignore the presence of the European 
factor will result in a completely distorted and erroneous picture of the 
Native as he now is. We cannot do better than quote in this connexion 
the words of Rev. E. W. Smith in an article summarizing the work of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures.§ 


“Many excellent monographs have been written on African tribes, 
but invariably these have aimed at portraying the life of the people as it 
was before contact with Europeans had affected it. Of such descriptions 
we cannot have too many, provided they be accurate. All sociological 
study of the African must be based upon them. But they do not go far 
enough. As conditions are to-day they present only one side of the 
picture, and therefore are inadequate if not misleading. For the all- 
important fact is that new forces are impinging in an ever-increasing 
degree upon the African and modifying his attitude towards traditional 
codes of behaviour. The changes that are being produced are just as 
much sociological facts as anything in the old more static life, and equally 
need be, and are capable of being, studied scientifically. Unless we 
know what is happening, not only in the outer world of organization but 
also in the inner world of the African’s mind, all our efforts to work for 
and with the African are so much groping in the dark.” 


And he then quotes the following sentences from Malinowski : 


‘* A new branch of anthropology must sooner or later be started : the 
anthropology of the changing Native. . . If the Institute succeeds in 
creating this new branch of anthropology, the study of the diffusion of 
western cultures among primitive peoples, and if this is undertaken with 
as much theoretical zeal and direct interest as the constructive study, then 
the Institute will do a great service to anthropology and to the practical 
man as well.” 


We have then in this country a magnificent opportunity of making a 
significant contribution to’one of the major problems of Social Anthro- 
pology, the study of culture contact. A record of the manner in which 
contact with the Europeans has modified the traditional culture of our 
Natives, and of the way in which the Natives have reacted to the new 
influences bearing upon them, would provide invaluable material for 
dealing with the general theoretical problems of the diffusion and assimi- 
lation of cultures. Studies of this sort, moreover, are in this country of 
real practical importance. To the European inhabitants of South Africa 
the Native is more than merely an object of ethnographical curiosity. 
His presence has affected the whole structure of our civilization, and upon 


5“ The Story of the Institute,” Africa, Vol. VII, No. 1 (Jan. 1934), p. 20. 
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his future welfare depends the future welfare of the country. We need 
to know, in our own interests, what is happening to him, how he is being 
affected by and is reacting to the civilization we have thrust upon him. 
The anthropologist more than anyone else should be in a position to speak 
with authority upon the present-day life of the Natives, and he is failing 
in his duty both to his science and to his country if he neglects this side 
of Native life in favour of the possibly more glamorous but nevertheless 
obsolescent institutions of old. Only through such knowledge will we 
be able to judge of the suceéss or failure of our present treatment of the 
Natives ; and only by applying such knowledge will we be able to help 
avoid conflict between Black and White and promote their harmonious 
co-operation. 


lI, THE TRAINING OF RESEARCH WORKERS 


The plea for more and better fieldwork at once raises the whole 
question of training for fieldwork. Potential fieldworkers in this country 
may be grouped roughly into (a) professional anthropologists ; (b) those 
who by virtue of their normal occupation as missionaries, Native Com- 
missioners, teachers, etc., are brought into intimate contact with the 
Native and find it necessary to understand him and his culture ; and (c) 
the Natives themselves. 


(a) It is obviously to the professional anthropologists that we must 

look in the first instance. They are specially qualified for this work, and 
are also the only people able to devote their whole energies to it when 
among the Natives. Since the establishment of Bantu Studies Depart- 
ments in the Universities of South Africa, the anthropologists associated 
with them have contributed considerably indeed to our better knowledge 
of Native culture, and some of the best work of recent times has been 
done by them and their students. Unfortunately there have also been 
instances of newly-qualified students whose fieldwork has been fragment- 
ary and even disappointing in nature ; and while we are grateful for any 
additions to our knowledge of the Natives, it is doubtful if the results 
obtained in these instances have justified the expenditure necessary to 
obtain them. Prime encouragement should be given in future by the 
Universities and other responsible bodies to workers who are able and 
willing to undertake prolonged and exhaustive studies of individual 
tribes. The training in fieldwork methods of newly-qualified students 
would perhaps be better served by attaching them at first to experienced 
fieldworkers rather than by turning them loose immediately on their own. 
Even short visits of parties of senior students to Native areas under the 
guidance of their teacher would serve as a useful means of introducing 
the students to the practical problems of fieldwork. 
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Efficient fieldwork, however, depends also to a very considerable 
extent upon the preliminary training the student has received in general 
anthropological theory, for only in this way is he able to appreciate fully 
the nature of the research that he must do. There are at present five 
institutions in South Africa offering courses of training in Bantu Studies : 
Cape Town, Fort Hare, Johannesburg, Pretoria and Stellenbosch. The 
University of South Africa also confers degrees and diplomas for external 
students, but does not do any actual teaching work. It was pointed out 
in our interim report that ‘‘ even a brief study of their degree require- 
ments and syllabuses is sufficient to show that there is a wide range of 
difference not only in the matter taught but also in the relative value of 
the degrees conferred.’”6 


A sub-committee appointed at this meeting (January, 1933) to in- 
quire into the possibility of co-ordinating teaching agreed, after some 
discussion, that no good purpose would be served at the present time by 
attempting to bring about uniformity in the undergraduate curricula for 
Social Anthropology as a “‘ major ” for the Bachelor ’s Degree. On the 
other hand, it was felt that postgraduate students who are presumably to 
be regarded as qualified for research in the field or for positions in the 
Native Affairs Department should, at some stage in their course, have 
acquired a working knowledge of a Native language and become acquainted 
with the principles of Native law and administration, and with the econo- 
mic and social conditions of present-day Native life. It was accordingly 
urged that provision should be made by the various teaching institutions 
to carry these recommendations into effect wherever possible. 


It was also thought that the compilation of a source book in Social 
Anthropology suitable to the needs of South African students would 
contribute greatly to facilitate teaching, and to ensure that students at 
the different institutions covered more or less the same ground in their 
undergraduate work. Mrs. Hoernlé, Dr. Eiselen and Dr. Schapera were 
accordingly asked to investigate the possibility of preparing such a book. 
Subsequent discussion among them showed that the same purpose would 
be better served by a general textbook on the principles of Social 
Anthropology drawing most of its illustrative material from the Natives 
of South Africa. The preparation of this textbook is at present under 
consideration. 


We feel nevertheless that still more could be achieved in the direction 
of co-ordination, especially by equating the B.A. qualifying courses as 


* See Appendix A for a brief comparative statement of Courses and syllabuses, 
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far as possible, and by bringing into line the textbooks, general arrange- 
ments of syllabus and standard of examination in the different Univer- 
sities. Absolute uniformity is perhaps undesirable, especially as regards 
the detailed content of the more advanced courses, where a certain 
amount of specialisation on particular areas and aspects should be en- 
couraged at the different centres. The duplication of advanced work of 
this nature may easily lead to an uneconomic multiplication of the neces- 
sary staff. But it is much to be hoped that some arrangement will be 
come to whereby the preliminary courses will be standardized, so as to 
permit of their recognition in all the Universities, and to provide facilities 
for the transfer of students for specialized work from one centre to another. 
There is at present far too little interchange of students ; and the student 
who receives all his training at one institution fails to acquire the broader 
outlook and experience that work under several different teachers would 
undoubtedly give him. 


The question also must be considered how far the existing Depart- 
ments of Bantu Studies are adequate for the work which must be done. 
Their task is not only to promote research, train research workers and 
provide instruction for persons working for or among Native peoples. 
They must also educate University students generally, who in a country 
where every citizen is necessarily concerned with the Native problem 
cannot fail to derive interest and profit from courses in Native Life and 
"Languages. Accordingly, the eventual recognition of Social Anthropo- 
logy as a major subject at all the Universities and University Colleges in 
the country seems most desirable. Nor should it be considered an un- 
necessary duplication of work in view of the general educational value of 
the subject and of the number of students whose eventual vocations will 
bring them into close contact with Native peoples. But these courses 
should not be instituted until internal demand justifies their institution (as 
already seems to be the case at Rhodes University College) ; diploma 
courses should be confined to those centres where they already exist, and 
should not be extended or duplicated elsewhere ; and research work 
should be conducted only under the general supervision of the four 
independent Universities, or, better still, under that of the Inter-University 
Committee. With this centralisation of advanced work the institu- 
tion of qualifying courses in Social Anthropology to be conducted by a 


Senior Lecturer in each centre should meet a real need without any un- 
necessary duplication.’ 


"The suggestions contained in this and the preceding paragraph are based to 
some extent upon a memorandum submitted by Dr. T. T. Barnard to the 
Council of the University of Cape Town a few years ago. 
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Not all the professional anthropologists engaged in fieldwork in South 
Africa are attached to or products of the South African Universities. 
Some have come out to the country from overseas, and there is a possibi- 
lity that still more may do so, as the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures and similar bodies increase the scope of their 
activity. Such workers will in most cases have received a thorough train- 
ing in anthropological theory, and probably also some instruction in 
methods of fieldwork. But their general unfamiliarity with South 
African problems and conditions is likely to constitute a handicap, 
especially in the first stages of their inquiry. It would be of considerable 
help to them, assuming that they have had no previous experience of the 
country, if they first spent a short time at one of the South African Uni- 
versities under an experienced fieldworker who would be able to guide 
them more effectively as far as the ethnographical problems of this 
country are concerned. 


(b) Vocational workers. It is only within recent years that profes- 
sional anthropologists have begun to do fieldwork in South Africa. The 
vast bulk of our information about the Native tribes comes from people 
who, without possessing any special anthropological training, were never- 
theless sufficiently interested, whether from scientific or purely practical 
motives, to obtain knowledge of the Natives whom they encountered or 
among whom they worked. The majority of them were missionaries 
and administrative officials, who from their long residence among the 
Natives and usually efficient mastery of the Native languages were in a 
particularly favourable position to acquire information. ‘To the mission- 
aries especially we owe some of our most valuable descriptions of Native 
life. One need mention the names of only Callaway, Hoffmann, Junod, 
Vedder and Willoughby to indicate how great their contributions have 
been to ethnographical research in South Africa. 


It is evident that much, if not most, of the future research will also 
have to be done by such people. The fieldwork that can be conducted 
by trained anthropologists is necessarily limited by the opportunities for 
permanent employment that these anthropologists can command ; and in 
South Africa there are at present very few openings for them. It is 
accordingly all the more necessary that those men and women who are 
entering vocations that will bring them into constant touch with the 
Native tribes, and who are therefore all potential workers in the cause of 
anthropological research, should also receive some preliminary training 
in anthropology before taking up their work. It is true that some of our 
best information has come from men who have never received this special 
training. But it is equally true that far too much of their ethnographical 
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work has been of decidedly poor quality. As Westermann has recently 
said ; 


“Tt is intelligible that the anthropologists, the more their young 
science develops, will make higher demands on field-workers and point 
out the deficiencies of the productions of the non-professional workers. 
Amateurs lack technical training and scientific experience ; they are not 
sufficiently familiar with the actual problems at issue and cannot always 
distinguish between the important and the less important. This may 
result in essential details being overlooked or expressed with such lack of 
accuracy that the material is almost useless. Unconsciously the amateur 
may succumb to the temptation of looking at things from the point of 
view of his own preconceived ideas, and the objectiveness of his statements 
will be endangered, or they will be represented in a wrong light. The 
amateur should, wherever possible, try to acquire at least the elements of 
anthropological training, and then his work will give greater satisfaction 
to himself and will be of more use to others.’”® 


It is not merely for the sake of science thatthe missionary, the ad- 
ministrative officer and the teacher should acquire a working knowledge 
of anthropological principles. Their work brings them into intimate 
daily contact with the Natives ; and without a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the Native culture few of them can hope to carry out with 
success the mission they have to fulfil. This point has been repeatedly 
emphasized within recent years, and need not once again be elaborated. 
Some realization of its practical recoynition is indicated by the fact that 
cadets for the British colonial service in Tropical Africa must all undergo 
a preliminary course of training which includes anthropology, and that 
some mission societies also have encouraged their young workers to 
acquire such a training before going out into the mission field. 


None of the South African Universities is yet specifically engaged in 
this, perhaps the most important function for which they were originally 
instituted : the training of persons who intend to work among the Natives. 
At present the contact between the professional anthropologist and the 
practical anthropoligist (for such each Native Commissioner and mis- 
sionary must necessarily be) is maintained by the occasional Vacation 
Courses that are held at different centres. Valuable as these courses are, 
they cannot be considered an adequate substitute for the vocational 
training that the Universities should give. And until such vocational 
training is insisted upon, especially by the Governments of Southern 


*D. Westermann, The African To-Day (Oxford, 1934), pp. 13f. 
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Africa, the various Departments of Bantu Studies cannot be considered 
as fulfilling their proper function in the community. 


In this respect the Governments of Southern Rhodesia and of the 
High Commission ‘Territories have shown a more sympathetic spirit than 
that of the Union. They have not only subsidized the attendance of 
their officers at the Vacation Courses, but have intimated their readiness 
to give serious consideration to any scheme of vocational training that the 
Universities can produce. The Union Government has hitherto stead- 
fastly refrained from actively supporting its officers to receive the special 
training which would equip them so much more efficiently for the work 
they have to do. It has refused to entertain suggestions of vocational 
training from the Universities, and has also given no facilities to its 
officers to attend the Vacation Courses. ‘This attitude is all the more 
regrettable in view of the fact that the Union alone in Southern Africa 
has a Government Ethnologist, which does indicate at least some appre- 
ciation of the help that anthropology can be in Native administration. 
Meanwhile the action of Parliament in giving increased legal recognition 
to Native law and custom under the Native Administration Act of 1927 is 
not only making necessary fuller and moré detailed research into these 
laws and customs, research that involves the co-operation of a great 
many workers, but also calls for some knowledge on the part of Native 
Commissioners of what it is they have to administer. It can only be 
hoped that repeated pressure by the Universities upon the Government 
will ultimately succeed in bringing about increased facilities for the 
special training of such officers ; and the Inter-University Committee 
should do all it can to see that this pressure is continuously and insistently 
applied. Similar propaganda should be carried on with the mission 
societies, which also do not give nearly as much encouragement in this 
country as they should to the anthropological training of their workers. 


In the meantime, the only direct contact between the Universities 
and the men who are working among the Natives takes the form of the 
periodical Vacation Courses. In the past these have on the whole been 
successful agencies for promoting a keener interest in Native studies 
among those who have attended ; and it is highly desirable that they should 
be further developed. It might be useful, for instance, to change the 
venue of these Courses from the University centres to the Native areas 
themselves. It is possible that a Course of this sort will soon be held in 
Southern Rhodesia, and the idea should be applied elsewhere too. Thus 
Courses could be given one year in the Transkei, another year in Natal, 
then again in Swaziland, or the Northern ‘Transvaal, or in Basutoland, 
and so on. In this way it should be possible to secure the attendance of 
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many more local administrative officers and missionaries than could 
manage to get away to a University centre ; and workers from other 
fields might also welcome the opportunity of acquiring first-hand know- 
ledge of conditions and problems in a different area from their own. At 
these Courses lectures and discussion classes on the general principles 
and practical applications of Social Anthropology, on the ethnography of 
South Africa and on methods of fieldwork should form a regular feature ; 
and those attending should be urged to undertake inquiries of their own, 
and specific problems might be indicated upon which they could usefully 
work. In this way a minimum training and stimulus would be given 
which cannot but be of benefit to the cause of ethnographical research in 
general. 


(c) Natives. There is still another class of potential fieldworker 
to which we can now look. The Natives themselves are beginning to 
attach more and more importance to the study of their traditional history 
and customs ; and some valuable ethnographical studies have already 
been published, both in the vernacular and in English, by men like 
Plaatje, Sekese, Mqayi and the Sogas. This ‘tendency cannot be too 
warmly welcomed, and every encouragement should be given to its 
further development. The Inter-University Committee has recently 
been investigating the possibility of having Natives specially trained for 
fieldwork and for acting as assistants in the field to professional anthro- 
pologists. It is pleasing to record that as a result of its efforts the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures has expressed its 
readiness to consider sympathetically applications from Natives for 
studentships at a University where they could receive the necessary 
instruction. But the number who will be able to benefit from these 
studentships is necessarily very limited. There is undoubtedly a great 
keenness for anthropological studies among Natives, as can be seen from 
the growing numbers who enrol for the Bantu Studies Diplomas of the 
University of South Africa, or who take Social Anthropology as a qualify- 
ing course for the B.A. Most of them, unfortunately, must rely on 
correspondence courses for the necessary tuition, with results that are 
seldom satisfactory ; and it is highly desirable that other possibilities of 
training should be explored which will be of greater benefit to this larger 
group that will not be affected by the studentships. 


There is another way in which Natives could be encouraged and 
aided to take a scientific interest in their own customs. The University 
of Cape Town in 1924 held a competition in which small cash prizes were 
offered to Natives for accounts of their own customs, history and folk- 
lore ; and some really useful information was acquired in this way. The 
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Inter-University Committee as a body might well take up the idea again, 
and establish such a competition as an annual event. It would not only 
lead to further knowledge on our part of the Native cultures, but the 
prospect of some monetary award would certainly act as an inducement 
to Natives to pay more attention to investigations of this kind. 


IV. FINANCE AND PUBLICATIONS 


The research work that has been suggested, and the publication of 
the results, obviously call for more money than is at present available for 
these purposes. The position here demands very serious consideration. 
The Universities between 1926 and 1930 enjoyed a special Government 
grant of £1400 per annum to be devoted specifically to the study of 
Native life and languages. It was owing to this grant that there was 
such a marked increase in specialized field investigations during these 
years. The grant was then cancelled on the grounds of economy during 
the depression ; and the Government has since refused to revive it, main- 
taining that the Universities should themselves provide if necessary for 
research of this kind out of their increased allocations. 


At the present time most of the professional fieldwork being done in 
South Africa is financed by the International Institute of African Lang- 
uages and Cultures. But as the Institute takes the whole of Africa for 
its field, and as its own financial resoyrces are not inexhaustible, the 
fellowships and special grants which it can bestow for work in South 
Africa are necessarily very limited. It is in any case highly desirable 
that South Africa should provide as far as possible for its own needs in 
this connection. As Mrs. Hoernlé declared in her Presidential Address 
to Section E of the South African Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1933 : 


“It is time South Africa, the oldest settled part of the country where 
the problem of the interrelations of different types of culture is acute, 
should resume the leadership which once was hers. It is time the people 
of South Africa, and the Government of South Africa, realized, with the 
rest of the world, that we need in the administration of Native affairs 
men trained in the fundamental concepts of Scientific Anthropology, and 
that these men need behind them a band of research workers properly 
supported for the scientific study of all the manifold problems of culture- 
integration, culture-contact, and, above all, culture-change.” (‘ New 
Aims and Methods in Social Anthropology,” S. Afr. J. Sct., vol. 30, 
1933, p. 92). 


The only hope of any immediate source of funds, apart from the 
possibility of a change of heart by,the Government if renewed pressure is 
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brought to bear, would seem to lie in the Universities themselves. Field 
research should be regarded as an essential part of the work undertaken 
by Departments of Bantu Studies, and provision should be made through 
increased maintenance grants for the financing of these researches. The 
University of Cape Town has already adopted the principle that the 
teachers in its School of African Life and Languages should each spend at 
least one term of the academic year in the field, and special leave, with a 
small travelling allowance, is given for this purpose. The work of the 
Department has been reorganized so as to permit the existing staff to 
carry on with the routine teaching even when one of the lecturers is away. 
The idea might well be considered by other Universities where there is 
sufficient staff to permit of its being carried into effect. The Inter- 
University Committee might, in any case, prepare a statement urging 
upon University Councils the necessity of paying more attention to this 
aspect of departmental work and making some provision for it. 


The position is somewhat better in regard to publication, but is still 
far from satisfactory. The University of the Witwatersrand publishes 
Bantu Studies, the only special journal in Seuth Africa dealing with 
anthropology ; and from time to time issues supplementary volumes in- 
corporating larger pieces of work. The University of Stellenbosch now 
and then publishes papers of ethnographical interest in its series of 
Annals. Cape Town commenced a series of small monographs on the 
Native tribes, but this lapsed after only two volumes had been issued. In 
addition, the South African Journal of Science and the Tydskrif vir Weten- 
skap en Kuns occasionally contain ethnographical articles. But apart 
from these there is no other local means of publication. Publishers 
overseas have on the whole been willing to put out monographs on the 
Natives of South Africa, although it has sometimes been necessary to 
provide a subsidy or at least a guarantee ; and overseas scientific journals 
also publish a good deal of material dealing with this country, much of it 
the work of local anthropologists. 


While every such source of publication should be exploited as fully 
as possible, it is desirable that still more should be done in this country. 
The most promising line of development would seem to lie in an expan- 
sion of Bantu Studies rather than in the launching of a new journal. 
Bantu Studies now appears as a regular quarterly, publishing articles 
dealing not only with ethnography, but also with linguistics, archaeology, 
physical anthropology and Native administration. Archaeology and 
Physical Anthropology are both catered for also by the South African 
Journal of Sctence, by the Transactions of the Royal Society of South 
Africa, and by the Annals of the various National and Provincial 
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Museums. It would be a wise policy therefore to give preference in 
Bantu Studies to ethnography and linguistics. Similarly, the occasional 
supplementary volumes could be confined in the main to ethnographical, 
linguistic and administrative monographs. Any increase in the size of 
the journal is of course contingent upon additional funds being made 
available. At present the journal is published and financed by the 
University of the Witwatersrand. Subscriptions by no means cover the 
cost of publication. This matter should be investigated carefully, and 
a campaign organized with the object of increasing the number of 
subscribers and maybe securing advertisers. The possibility of raising 
funds from other sources should also be explored. Obviously the more 
money is spent on the journal the better it will serve as a medium for 
publishing the results of research. 


The time is perhaps now ripe for another development which has 
some bearing upon the financial and publication question. The idea has 
often been mooted of an anthropological society for South Africa, but so 
far nothing has come of it. With the increasing growth of active interest 
in anthropological and associated studies, however, it seems desirable 
that the possibility should be explored of organizing more effectively the 
numerous workers in these fields. The Inter-University Committee 
fulfils this function to some extent, but is representative primarily of the 
Universities, its membership is limited, and its meetings, held twice a 
year, are concerned mainly with research problems. The annual meet- 
ing of the South African Association for the Advancement of Science 
does also serve to some extent to bring anthropologists together from 
different parts of the country ; but here again by no means everybody 
interested finds it possible to attend, quite apart from the fact that only 
one meeting a year is held. There seems to be a definite need for some 
body, with an open membership, which could hold regular meetings at 
frequent intervals, where papers on ethnographical and kindred subjects 
could be read and discussed. Its value would lie not so much in the 
presentation of papers as in the fact that at these meetings there would be 
an opportunity for people to come together and become familiar with 
each other’s work and problems. This body could perhaps be organized 
along lines somewhat similar to those of the Economic Society of South 
Africa, i.e. with local branches at different centres. A beginning could 
be made by the establishment of two branches, one in the north and one 
in the south ; the northern branch could meet alternately in Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, and the southern branch alternately in Cape Town 
and Stellenbosch. This would ensure at least some closer and more 
regular co-operation between the Universities than takes place at present, 
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and would also bring in interested workers who are not connected with 
the Universities. A membership subscription of say £1 per annum 
could be levied, and the funds raised in this way, after deductions have 
been made for local expenses, devoted to Bantu Studies, which could be 
used as the official organ of the society. This proposal in its present 
form is meant only to provide the basis for discussion ; but we feel that it 
is one which the Inter-University Committee might very well explore. 
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APPENDIX A 


COURSES AND SYLLABUSES IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
STUDIES AT THE FOUR TEACHING UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


B.A. First and second Courses are taken for a major in Social Anthro- 
pology. There is also a first Course in Ethnology: and Archaeology. 
Syllabuses : 

Social Anthropology I: Elements of social anthropology ; ethnic 
history of Africa (in outline) ; ethnography of South Africa 

Social Anthropology II: Advanced social anthropology ; historical 
analysis of African cultures in general ; sociological analysis of Bantu 
culture 

Ethnology & Archaeology: Archaeological method ; archaeology 
of the Mediterranean area, North-Eastern Africa, and South Africa ; 
general ethnology ; physical anthropology 


M.A. A candidate must have majored in Social Anthropology for his 
B.A., taken the first Course in Ethnology & Archaeology and the 
first Course in Psychology or Economics, and must also have such 
knowledge of the language, or one of the languages, of the peoples 
studied as may be deemed necessary. Syllabus : 

1. General principles of social anthropology 

2. The social anthropology of a selected South African tribe or 
group of tribes 

3. Ethnology and archaeology, with special emphasis on Africa 

4. One of the following (to be selected by the candidate) : South 
African Native history ; comparative Native law and adminis- 
tration ; economic and social problems of modern Native life 
in Africa 

5. A thesis on some approved subject 


UNIVERSITY OF PRETORIA © 


B.A. First, second and third Courses are taken for a major in Anthro- 
pology. Syllabuses : 
Course I: General anthropology, with special reference to South 
Africa; Physical anthropology, prehistoric archaeology, technology, 
ethnology, social anthropology 
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Course II: Social Anthropology, with special reference to South 
Africa : forms of social structure ; social, political, legal, religious and 
moral life 

Course III: Ethnology, with special reference to South Africa : 
race and nation ; migrations of race and culture ; ethnic history of Africa 
in general and of South Africa in particular. 


M.A. A candidate must have majored in Anthropology, taken at least 
one year of a Bantu language as auxiliary, and have a reading know- 
ledge of German and French. Syllabus : 

1. Intensive study of one Bantu-speaking tribe or tribal group. A 
sufficient knowledge of the language or. one of the languages 
of the tribe or group must be shown 

2. Less intensive study of a second Bantu-speaking tribe or tribal 
group 

3. Ethnology of the Bantu-speaking peoples in general 

4. Ethnology of the non-Bantu speaking peoples of Africa in general 

5. Ethnology of some tribe or tribal group of Asia, America or 


Australasia ‘o 
6. Dissertation on some approved topic within the field of An- 
thropology 
UNIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH “ 


B.A. First, second and third Courses are taken for a major in Anthro- 
pology. Syllabuses : 

Course I: Introduction to general anthropology ; intensive study 
of one South African tribe ; general survey of problems connected with 
present-day Native life 

Course II: Theoretical social anthropology ; introduction to study 
of heredity and race ; study of some non-African people (e.g. Arunta) ; 
general ethnography of South Africa 

Course III: General ethnology of Africa; ethnography of the 
Andaman Islanders, Trobrianders, N. American Indians ; ethnological 
theories, with special reference to Africa ; introduction to prehistoric 
archaeology. 


M.A. A candidate must have majored in Anthropology for his B.A. 
and taken at least one year of a Bantu language. Syllabus : 
1. Thesis embracing original work on one Native tribe, or compa- 
rative work on more than one tribe 
2. Study of current periodicals and recent publications 
3. Special study of some particular group of peoples to be selected 
by the candidate 
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4. Survey of the history of anthropology, and knowledge of the 


principal schools of theory 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 


B.A. First and second Courses are taken for a major in Social Anthro- 

pology. Syllabuses : 

Course I: General outlines of social anthropology ; ethnography 
of South Africa 

Course II: Advanced social anthropology; ethnological and 
sociological analysis of African cultures 


B.A. Honours. A candidate must have majored in Social Anthropology 
for the ordinary B.A., and also taken two years of a Bantu language. 


Syllabus : ' 

1. General principles of social anthropology 

2. Social anthropology of a selected South African tribe or group of 
tribes 

3. Ethnology, with special emphasis on Africa 

4. Archaeology, with special emphasis on Africa 

5. One of the following: South African Native history ; compa- 
rative Native law and administration ; economic problems of 
present-day Native life ; physical anthropology 

6. Thesis on some approved topic 


M.A. A candidate must have passed the B.A. Honours Course ; must 
have done an extra year’s work either by attending special lectures 
or by doing some other piece of work approved of by the Senate ; 
must present a thesis which will show acquaintance with the methods _ 
of research ; and may be called upon to present himself for examina- 
tion or test in regard to the subject of the thesis. 


1iw 
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APPENDIX B 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following list of works on the ethnography of South Africa does 
not claim to be at all exhaustive. Its sole object is to direct attention to 
the sources which, whether because of their actual content or merely 
because of their special historical interest, ought in our opinion to be con- 
sulted by all who are making a fairly close study of some particular people 
or ethnographical problem. Many more books and articles have been 
written about the habits and customs of our Native peoples than are 
actually mentioned here. Some have no doubt escaped our notice, and 
their omission must be ascribed to ignorance ; but a very considerable 
number have been deliberately excluded as it was felt that they are not of 
sufficient importance. Reference may be made to S. Mendelssohn’s 
South African Bibliography (2 vols. London, 1910) and to the Catalogue of 
the Royal Empire Soctety,vol. I : Africa (London, 1930) for fuller informa- 

‘tion about the older literature; and to the periodical lists and book 
reviews published in such journals as Africa, Anthropos, Bantu Studies, 
Congo, Ethnologischer Anzeiger, Journal de la Société des Africanistes and 
Man for information about recent and current publications. Special 
bibliographies wherever included in works that have been listed are also 
mentioned below. We have tried as far as possible, too, to indicate very 
briefly the content and value of each work. In a few cases we have been 
unable to see some particular work, and accordingly to annotate it; but 
have nevertheless included it in the list when it seemed from the titfe or 
name of the author to be important enough. 


I. SCHAPERA. 


GENERAL WORKS AND COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


Research Topics : 


Anthropological Institute. 1903. A plea for the scientific study of the Native 
laws and customs of the Natives of South Africa. Man, 3: 70-74 (Memorial 
and correspondence between the Institute and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on this matter). 


Baker, R. H. 1923. Suggestions for anthropological investigation among the 
Makaranga. Nada, 1: 55-60 (Indicates some lines along which field research 
could be directed). 


Dart, R. A. 1925. The present position of anthropology in South Africa. S. 
Afr. J. Sci., 22 : 73-80 (Deals mainly with Physical Anthropology & Archaeo- 
logy ; of little importance as far as ethnography is concerned). 


. 
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Duerden, J. E. 1921. Social Anthropology in South Africa ; problems of race 
and nationality. S. Afr. J. Sci., 18: 1-31 (Stresses importance of Social] 
Anthropology in relation to the handling of South African race problems). 


International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 1932. A five-year 
plan of research. Africa, 5 : 1-13 (reprinted as Memorandum IX) (States 
the ha along which the Institute is attempting to direct field research in 
Africa). 


Jameson, H. L. 1907. An ethnographic bureau for South Africa. Rep. S. 
Afr. Ass. Adv. Sct., 4: 160-67 (Suggestions for organisation of ethnographi- 
cal research through the institution of some body like the Bureau of American 
Ethnology). 


Junod, H. A. 1907. The best means of preserving the traditions and customs of 
the various South African Native races. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sct., 4: 141- 
59 (Some useful suggestions of research topics and the organisation of re- 
search). 


Loram, C. T. 1921. The claims of the Native question upon scientists. S. 
Afr. J. Sct., 18: 99-109 (Stresses need for scientific study of the “ changing 
Native ” and indicates some lines of research). 


Sonnabend, H. 1933. Demographic methods of the Italian School as applied 
to Social Anthropology. S. Afr. J. Sci., 30: 617-27 (Discusses Bantu 
marriage customs from standpoint of demographic analysis. Interesting 
illustration of a method of approach not previously adopted in South Africa). 


Tooke, W. H. 1908. Notes on some of the earlier contributors to anthropo- 
logical work in South Africa. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sci., 5 : 345-62 (Con- 
venient summary of the historical development of ethnography in South 
Africa, dealing more particularly with the earlier phases). 


General Surveys 


Ankermann, B. 1905. Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Afrika. Zs. 
Ethnol., 37: 54-90 (Discusses culture areas and culture strata, with special 
reference to material culture ; some useful distribution maps). 


1906. Ueber den gegenwartigen Stand der Ethnographie 
der Siidhalfte Afrikas. Archiv f. Anthrop., 32: 241-86; French trans. in 
Anthropos, 1 (1906): 552-91, 914-49 (Summarises contemporary knowledge 
of races and languages of Southern Africa, gives list of Bantu tribes, surveys 
Bantu culture, and discusses origins and migrations). 


Baumann, H. 1934. Die afrikanische Kulturkreise. Africa, 7: 129-39 (Dis- 
cusses various attempts to analyse cultures of Africa into “‘ complexes,”’ and 
suggests some revisions of existing schemes). 


Broom, R. 1923. The Natives of South Africa. Natural Hist. (New York), 
23 : 283-94. (Popular illustrated account of little value). 


Duggan-Cronin, A. M. 1928ff. The Bantu Tribes of South Africa 1 Reproduc- 
tions of Photographic Studies. (With introductory articles, descriptive notes 
on the plates, and bibliographies by various writers). Cambridge: Deigh- 
ton Bell ; Kimberley : MacGregor Memorial Museum. (In Progress. Four 
volumes have so far been published, dealing with the Venda and Sotho tribes, 


qq. V.)- 
itsch, G. 1872. Die Eingeborenen Siid- Afrika’s ethnographisch und anatomisch 
< Hevisbeek Pp. xxiv, 528. Breslau: F. Hirt (A classic. Long out of date 
as far as cultural aspect is concerned, but still valuable for somatological 


descriptions). 

Godée-Molsbergen, E. C. (ed.) 1916-33. Retzen in Zuid Afrika in de Hollandse 
Tijd. 4 vals: ’s Gravenhage : M. Nijhoff (Collection of reports by early 
travellers, containing good deal of valuable ethnographical material). 
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Haberlandt, A. 1922. Afrika. In Jllustrierter Vélkerkunde (ed. G. Buschan), 
i: 428-612. Stuttgart: Strecker & Schréder (Contains useful general 
sketch of South African Native peoples). 


Haddon, A. C. 1905. (The races of South Africa): Presidential Address to 
Section H. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 75: 511-27: Nature, 72: 471-79 
(Mainly an historical survey, with brief remarks on culture, and suggestions 
for future study). 


Hahn, C. H. L., Fourie, L. and Vedder H. 1928. The Native Tribes of South 
West Africa. Pp. 211. Cape Town: Cape Times (A symposium, con- 
taining articles on the Bushmen, Hottentots, Bergdama, Herero and Ambo, 
qq. v.). 

Hambly, W. D. 1930. Ethnology of Africa. Pp. 226. Chicago: Field 
Museum of Natural History (Contains superficial account, dealing mainly 
with material culture, of Bushmen, Hottentots and Bantu, on pp. 114-44). 


Herskovits, M. J. 1930. The culture areas of Africa. Africa, 3: 59-77 
(Application of American “‘ culture area ”’ concept to Africa). 


Kidd, D. 1904. The Essential Kafir. Pp. xiv, 436. London: Black. (Re- 
printed 1925) (Popular account of Bantu life in general, with special reference 
to South-Eastern tribes ; good reading and delightful illustrations, but not 
always reliable). 


Kling, H. 1932. Onder die Kindere van Cham. Pp. 350. Kaapstad: Na- 
sionale Pers (Popular sketches of mission life in South-West Africa, with 
some interesting, though not very useful, descriptions of the Natives). 


Lebzelter, V. 1934. Eingeborenenkulturen in Siidwest-~und Siidafrika. Wissen- 
schaftliche Ergebnisse einer Forschungsreise...in den Jahren 1926-1928. Pp. 
x, 306. Leipzig: Hiersemann (Lengthy descriptions of the Bushmen, 
Bergdama, Ambo and other tribes, qq. v.). 


Moritz, E. (ed.) 1915-18. Die altesten Reiseberichte iiber Deutsch-Siidwest- 
afrika. Mit. deuts. Schutzgeb., 28: 161-268; 29: 135-253; 31: 17-143 
(Collection of reports, valuable especially for missiénary journals), 


Norton, W. A. 1909. The South African Natives as illustrating primitive 
European tolk custom. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sci., 6 : 406-17 (Chatty 
comparison bringing out some interesting parallels). 


Passarge, S. 1905. Die Grundlinien im ethnographischen Bilde der Kalahari- 
region. Berlin: Zs. Ges. Erdk., 20-36, 68-88 (Discusses environment and 
Native cultures in the Kalahari desert). 


1908. Siidafrika : Eines Landes-, Volks-, und Wirtschaftskunde. 
Pp. xii, 355. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer (On pp. 218-58 surveys Native 
cultures, dealing mainly with occupations and material culture, but remarks 
also on social and political organisation). 


Ratzel, F. 1896-98. The History of Mankind. 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
(Vol. ii contains a lengthy account of Bushmen, Hottentots and Bantu, com- 
piled from various sources ; still useful). 


Schapera, I. 1929. Africa—Anthropology and Ethnology: S. Africa. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), i: 308-311. (Very brief sketch of ethnic 
groups, their history and culture). 


5 1934. The old Bantu culture. In Western Civilization and the 
Natives of South Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 3-36. London: Routledge 
(General account of Bantu social, economic, political and religious life). 


Schultze, L. 1910. Siidwestafrika. In Das Deutsches Kolonialreich (ed. H. 
Meyer), ii: 129-298. Leipzig: Bibliographischen Institut (Contains some 
useful sketches of the various Native peoples). 

Seligman, C. G. 1930. Races of Africa. Pp. 256. London: Thornton 


Butterworth (Home University Library) (Concise, but useful, sketches of the 
South African peoples and their cultures). 
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Solomon, E. 1855. Two Lectures on the Native Tribes of the Interior. Pp. 76. 
Cape Town: S. Solomon (Very sketchy remarks on the Natives generally). 


Theal, G. M. 1919. Ethnography and Condition of South Africa before A.D. 
1505. Pp. xx, 466. London: Allen & Unwin (Second-rate compilation, 
with a few original observations : of little scientific importance). - 


Tooke, W. H. 1905. Uncivilized man South of the Zambesi. In Science in 
South Africa (ed. W. Flint & J. D. F. Gilchrist), pp. 79-101. Cape Town: 
Maskew Miller (Unimportant general survey of ethnic divisions, with brief 
remarks on their cultures). 


Torday, E. 1930. African Races. Pp. 385. London: Williams & Norgate 
(An extremely unwieldy tome, containing a vast amount of useful data on the 
S. African tribes extracted from numerous authors). 


Wangemann, T. 1872. Die Arbeiten sdmmtlicher evangelischer Missionsgesell- 
schaften in Siidafrika (Geschichte der Berliner Missionsgesellschaft in Siid- 
afrika, Bd. I). Pp. xi, 376. Berlin: Evangel. Missionshaus (Contains a 
lengthy sketch of the different Native peoples). 


Wilde, M. 1913. Schwarz und Weiss : Bilder von eine Reise durch das Arbeits- 
gebiet der Berliner Mission in Siidafrika. Pp. vii, 287. Berlin: Evangel. 
Missionsgesellschaft (Gives a general account of Bantu culture, with special 
reference to economic life and religion). 


History and Distribution 


Barthel, K. 1893. Vélkerbewegungen auf der Siidhalfte des afrikanischen 
Kontinents. Leipzig: Mitt. Verein Erdk., 1-go (Useful compilation, espe- 
cially of more recent history). 


Brincker, P. H. 1899. Die Eingeborenen Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrikas nach 
Geschichte, Charakter, Sitten und Gebréuchen. Mitt. Sem. Orient. Spr., 
2: Abt. III, 125-39 (Devoted almost wholly to brief historical accounts of 
the Natives). 


Bryant, A. T. 1923. The man-eaters of Bantuland and elsewhere. S. Afr. 
Quarterly, 5 : i, 12-17 (Remarks on the rare instances of cannibalism caused 
by the devastation arising out of Shaka’s raids). 


1925/26. Some South-Bantu nation-builders. S. Afr. Quarterly, 
7: iii, 18-22 (Summarises the careers of Dingiswayo, Shaka, Mzilikazi, 
Moshesh, Sebetwane and others). 


Caton-Thompson, G. 1931. The Zimbabwe Culture : Ruins and Reactions. Pp. 
xxiv, 299. Oxford : Clarendon Press (An authoritative demonstration of the 
Bantu origin of these ruins). 


Dart, R. A. 1925. The historical succession of culture impacts upon South 
Africa. Nature, 115: 425-29 (Attempts to show “ medieval Arabian, Chinese, 
Palestinian, Phrygian, Babylonian and Egyptian”’ influences on the Native 
cultures of S. Africa, in the light of certain Bushman paintings and the 
Zimbabwe ruins). 

Dicke, B. H. 1932. ‘The tsetse fly’s influence in South African history. S. 
Afr. J. Sci., 29 : 792-96 (Throws some interesting light on early Bantu 
migrations). 

Johnston, H. H. 1913. A survey of the ethnography of Africa : and the former 
racial and tribal migrations in that continent. J. R. Anthrop. Inst., 43: 
375-421 (Discusses the origin of the Hottentots and the early migrations of 
the Bantu, with some reference to the great movements of the early 19th 
century). 

Kingon, J. R. L. 1918. A survey of aboriginal place-names. S. Afr. J. Sci., 
15 : 712-79 (Discusses at some length the names given to S. African localities 
and natural features by Native peoples, and is a useful guide to the history 
and former distribution of these peoples). 
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Pettman, C. 1931. South African Place Names Past and Present. Pp. 194. 
Queenstown : Daily Representative (Handy supplement to Kingon’s survey). 


Schapera, I. 1929. A working classification of the Bantu peoples of Africa, 
‘an, 29 : 82-87 (Needs some revision as far as S. Africa is concerned). 


Stow, G. W. 1905. The Native Races of South Africa : a History of the Intru- 
ston of the Hottentots and Bantu into the Hunting Grounds of the Bushmen, the 
Aborigines of the Country. Edited by G. M. Theal. Pp. xvi, 618. London: 
Sonnenschein. (Based on published accounts and Native traditions ; still 
useful, but needs re-editing). 


Tooke, W. H. 1913. Notes on the geographical distribution of the Hottentot 
and Bantu in South Africa. Records, Albany Museum (Grahamstown), 2 : 
353-90 (Compilation of data relating to history and distribution). 


Transvaal Native Affairs Department. 1905. Short History of the Native 
Tribes of the Transvaal. Pp. 67. Pretoria: Government Printing Office 
(Useful enough, but often incomplete and not always accurate). 


Vedder, H. 1934. Das Alte Siidwestafrika. Siidwestafrikas Geschichte bis zum 
Tode Mahareros 1890. Pp. xvi, 666. Berlin: Warneck (Detailed and valu- 
able history of the Natives concerned). 


Social Life and Organisation 


Baumann, H. 1926. Vaterrecht und Mutterrecht in Afrika. Zs. Ethnol., 58 : 
62-161. (Comprehensive discussion of variant forms and their distribution, 
with maps and bibliography). 


~ 
Dornan, S. S. 1909. Some African burial customs. Proc. Rhod. Sci. Ass., 9 : 
88-127 (Compilation ; of little value). 


1932. Some beliefs and ceremonies connected with the birth 
and death of twins among the South African Natives. S. Afr. J. Sci., 29: 
690-700 (Useful compilation, with a few original observations). 


Eiselen, W. 1923/24. Die seksuele lewe van die Bantoe. Tydskrif vir Weten- 
skap en Kuns, 2 : 165-74 (Discusses sex morality, with special reference to 
réle of circumcision rites). 


1928. Preferential Marriage: correlation of the various modes 
among the Bantu tribes of the Union of South Africa. Africa, 1 : 413-28 
(Briefly surveys distribution of various forms, and attempts to explain them 
all as arising out of the Jobola practice). 


1929. Stamskole in Suid-afrika: ’n Ondersoek oor die funksie 
daarvan in die Lewe van die Suid-afrikaanse Stamme. Pp. 134. Pretoria: 
van Schaik (Briefly describes puberty rites and age-groupings among various 
tribes, notably the Bergdama, Venda, Pedi and Thembhu, followed by general 
theoretical explanation. Bibliography). 


Falk, K. ; 1925/26. Homosexualitat bei den Eingeborenen in Siidwest-Afrika. 
Archiv f. Menschenkunde, 1: 202-14. (Interesting data on occurrence of 
homosexual and autoerotic practices among Ambo, Herero and Hottentots). 


Haddon, A.C. 1906. String Figures from South Africa. J. R. Anthrop. Inst., 
36 : 142-49 (Descriptions and diagrams). 


Hoernlé, Agnes W._ 1925. ‘The importance of the sib in the marriage ceremo- 
nies of the S. E. Bantu. S. Afr. J. Sci., 22 : 481-92. (Interpretation of 
marriage and lJobola customs). ; 


1931. An outline of the Native conception of education in 


Africa. Africa, 4 : 145-63 (Educative réle of kinship usages and initiation 
ceremonies, etc). 


Kidd, D. 1906. Savage Childhood : a Study of Kafir Children. Pp. xvi, 314. 


Ee : Black (Interesting and detailed description of child life among S. E. 
antu). 
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Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. 1924. The mother’s brother in South Africa. S. 
Afr. J. Sci., 24 : 542-55 (Interpretation of associated customs). 


1925. Native dolls in the Transvaal Museum. Annals, 
Transvaal Mus., 11 : 99-102 (Illustrated description of children’s dolls from 
various Bantu tribes). 


Schapera, I. 1926/27. Customs relating to twins in South Africa. J. Afr. 
Soc., 26 : 117-37 (Compilation, with some attempt at explanation). 


Torday, E. 1929. The principles of African marriage. Africa, 2: 255-90 
(General survey of customs associated with marriage). 


Turner, G. A. ror1. Some of the tribal marks of the South African Native 
races. Transvaal Med. J., © : 141-53 (Distribution of circumcision, cica- 
trisation, amputation of finger joint, dental avulsions and various other bodily 
mutilations and forms of adornment, based on examination of mine Natives). 


1914/15. Circumcision amongst South African Natives. Med. 
J. S. Afr., 10 2 133-38, 150-54 (General account, with eye-witness descrip- 
tion of operation as performed among VaChopi). 


van Warmelo, N. J. 1931. Kinship Terminology of the South African Bantu. 
Pp. 119 (Department of Native Affairs, Ethnological Publications, vo!. ii) 
Pretoria: Government Printer (Useful lists of relationship terms used by 
various Bantu tribes, but little discussion of sociological and other aspects of 
kinship). 

Wagner, P. A. 1917. A contribution to our knowledge of the national game of 
skill in Africa. Trans. R. Soc. S. Afr., 6: 47-68 (Describes the game 
commonly known as mankala, as found among Hottentots, Pedi, Thonga and 
other tribes, with notes on its distribution). 


Walk, L. 1928. Die ersten Lebensjahre des Kindes in Siidafrika. Anthropos, 
23 : 38-109 (Long but superficial analysis based on the literature ; biblio- 
graphy). 

1928. Initiationszeremonien und Pubertiatsriten der siidafrikanischen 
Stamme. Anthropos, 23 : 861-966 (Compilation, dealing separately with 
each group of tribes ; useful as a survey,.but the historical analysis is uncon- 
vincing. Bibliography). 

1931. Die Familie in Siidafrika. Semaine Int. d’Ethn. rel., C. R. 5e 
Session (1929): 256-69. Paris: Geuthner (Brief account of marriage and rela- 
tionship between husband and wife among each of principal groups ; of little 
value). 


Wilde, M. (ed.) 1912. Die heidnische Volksschule in Siidafrika. Mission und 
Pfarramt, 5 : 12-29 (Descriptions by various writers of initiation ceremonies 
among Pedi, Venda and Xhosa, with comments by the editor). 


Economic Life and Material Culture 


Baumann, H. 1928. The division of work according to sex in African hoe 
culture. Africa, 1 : 289-319 (Discusses variant forms from standpoint of 
historical analysis, with special reference to theory that hoe culture is asso- 
ciated with matrilineal institutions ; bibliography). 

Dicke, B. H. 1929. An approach to the problem of the migrations of the Bantu. 
S. Afr. J. Sci., 26 : 799-805 (Brief comparative sketch of hut types, weapons, 
women’s clothing and beads of the Transvaal Bantu, with suggestions as to 
the light thrown by them on culture history). 


Hall, R.N. 1911. Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo. What Visitors can see. Ethno- 
logical Section, Part I. Pp. 61. Bulawayo: Rhodesia Museum (Descriptive 
illustrated guide ; all published). 


Herskovits, M. J. 1926. The cattle complex in East Africa. Amer. Anthrop., 
28 : 230-72, 361-88, 494-528, 633-64. (Useful general survey, based on 
the literature, of the part played by cattle in the economic, social and ritual 
life of the Bantu and other peoples. Bibliography). 
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Kroll, H. 1928. Die Haustiere der Bantu. Zs. Ethnol., 60 : 177-290 (Important 
discussion of distribution and customs relating to all animals domesticated 
by the Bantu ; maps and bibliography). 

Laidler, P. W. 1932. The Bantu potting industry and its impacts on other 
Native potting industries in South Africa. S. Afr. J. Sci., 29: 778-91 
(Technological notes and some historical speculation). 

Lebzelter, V. 1929. Landschaft und Eingeborenen-Siedlung in Siidafrika. 
Wien : Mitt. geog. Ges., 72 : 1-4, 71-80. 

Maingard, L. F. 1932. History and distribution of the bow and arrow in South 
Africa. S. Afr. J. Sci., 29 : 711-23 (Using documentary, philological and 
technological evidence, tries to show that Hottentots and Bantu adopted 

*. these weapons from the Bushmen). 

Muller, H. P. N. and Snelleman, J. F. 1893. Industrie des Cafres du Sud-Est 
de l’ Afrique. Pp. (6), 50, 27 plates and descriptive notes. Leiden: E. J. Brill 
(Valuable source for study of S. Bantu material culture). 

Nobbs, E. A. 1927. The Native cattle of Southern Rhodesia. S. Afr. J. Sct., 
24 : 328-42 (Good account of history, distribution, appearance and qualities 
of different breeds of cattle). 

Richards, Audrey I. 1932. Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe : A Functional 
Study of Nutrition among the Southern Bantu. [p. xvi, 238. London: Rout- 
ledge (Important analytical study of certain aspects of economic life ; biblio- © 
graphy). 

Richter, M. (1912). Die Wirtschaft der Sitidafrikanischen Bantuneger. Pp. 
47. (Dissertation) Dresden: Petzschke & Gretschel (Sketchy compilation, 
dealing briefly with economic organisation and productive activities). 

Rodenberg, H. 1931. Die Kulturen der Hirten, Jager und Sammler Siidwest- 
afrikas, in threr Abhdngigkeit von der Landschaft. Pp. 177. Dissertation, 


Hamburg. 
Schachtzabel, A. 1911. Die Stedlungsverhdltnisse der Bantu- yo Pp. 7 
(Supplement to Int. Archiv. f. Ethnog., Bd. 20). Leiden: E. J. B aaNCons. 


prehensive account of sites, arrangement of villagés, and forms of hut ; maps, 
bibliography). 

Schebesta, P., and Holtker, G. 1923-25. Der afrikanischen Schild. Anthropos, 
18/19 : 1012-62; 20 : 817-59 (Detailed study of various kinds of African 
shield, with discussion of their history and distribution ; bibliography). 

Schonland, S. 1905. Arts and Crafts of the Natives of South Africa. Addresses 
& Papers, Bit. & S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sct., iii, 130-46 (Sketchy remarks on 
pictorial art, carvings, musical instruments, huts, pottery, skin and iron 
work, etc.). 

Tooke, W.H. 1921. The Natives and agriculture. S. Afr. J. Sct., 18 : 419-29 
(Notes on character of horticultural and pastoral activities, with some sugges- 
tions as to future improvement). 

Turner, G. A. 1909. The Diet of the South African Natives in their Kraals. Pp. 
57. Pretoria: Government Printing Office “(Notes on foods and drinks, with 
remarks on their preparation and nutritive value). 


Government and Law 


Beukes, W. T. H. 1931. Der Hauptling in der Gesellschaft der Siid, Ost und 
Zentral Bantuvélker. Pp. to1. Dissertation, Hamburg (Surveys rules of 
succession ; economic, judicial and priestly functions ; foreign policy ; and 
position of chief under European administration. Bibliography). 

Meinhof, C. 1914. Afrikanische Rechtsgebrduche. Pp. 162. Berlin: Evangel. 
Missionsgesellschaft (Somewhat popular survey of African legal systems, with 
many references to South Africa). 

Post, A. H. 1887. <Afrikanische Jurisprudenz. 2 vols. Oldenburg: Schultze 
(Comprehensive treatment, but long out of date). 
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Rolin, H. 1921. Du respect des coutumes indigénes relatives aux biens et aux 
personnes dans |’Afrique australe et centrale. Inst. Col. Int., C.R., 261-363 
(Deals particularly with laws recognized by European administrations). 


Spannaus, G. 1929. Ziige aus der Politischen Organisation Afrikanischer Vélker 
und Staaten. Pp. 225. Leipzig: Werkgemeinschaft (Contains extensive 
references to Bushmen and other S. African peoples). 


Whitfield, G. M. B. ( 1929). South African Native Law. Pp. xii, 507. 
Cape Town : Juta (Deals almost entirely with family law, especially in the 
Transkei, but refers also to other Bantu tribes in the Union. Very detailed, 
with valuable collection of cases). 


Religion, Magic and Folklore 


‘Ankermann, B. 1915. Verbreitung und Formen des Totemismus in Afrika. 
Zs. Ethnol., 47 : 114-80 (Compmshennige study of distribution and varieties 
of totem and totemic ritual). 


918. Totenkult und Selene nibs bei afrikanische Vélkern. 
Zs. Ethnol., 50: 89-153 (General analysis of beliefs and practices relating to 
fate of dead and ancestor worship). 


Bartels, M. 1903. Der Wiirfelzauber siidafrikanischen Volker. Zs. Ethnol., 
35 : 338-78 (Somewhat out of date, but still the fullest study of various types 
of divining bones). 


Bestermann, T. 1930. The belief in rebirth among the Natives of Africa. 
Folk-Lore, 41 : 43-94 (Summarises S. African data on pp. 47-54). 


Brincker, P. H. 1893. Ueber den Gottesbegriff der Bantuneger. Wien: 
Mitt. anthrop. Ges., 23 : 96-99 (Discusses derivation of various names for 
Supreme Being among S. Bantu). 


Coertze, P. J. 1931. Dolosgooiery in Suid-Afrika. Pp. 43. Annale, Univ. 
Stellenbosch, 1X : B, 2 (Comparative study of objects used in divination and 
their types of decoration, with attempted reconstruction of their cultural 
history). 


Dicke, B. H. 1931. The lightning bird and other analogies and traditions 
connecting the Bantu with the Zimbabwe Ruins. S. Afr. J. Sci., 28: 
504-11 (Links up beliefs and practices relating to lightning bird among 
Transvaal Natives with the carved soapstone birds of Zimbabwe). 


Dornan, S. S. 1917. Native ideas of cosmology. S. Afr. J. Sct., 14 : 177-88 
(Sketchy account of myths of origin and creation). 


1918. The killing of the divine king in South Africa. S. Afr. J. 
Sci., 15 : 394-99 (Discusses evidence suggesting existence of this practice, 
especially among VaRozwi of S. Rhodesia). 


1921. The heavenly bodies in South African mythology. S. 
Afr. J. Sci., 18 : 430-37 (Short summary of astronomical lore of Bushmen 
Hottentots and Bantu). 


1923. Divination and divining bones. S. Afr. J. Sct., 20: 
504-11 (Survey of divination by bone-throwing among Bushmen, Hottentots 
and Bantu). 


—— 1927. Moon lore amongst the Bantu. Nada, 5: 29-35; S. 
Afr. Outlook, 59 (1929) : 116-18, 135-137 (Unimportant). 

————— 1928. Rainmaking in South Africa. Bantu Studies, 3: 185- 
95; S. Afr. Datook, 59 (1929), 176-79, 196-98. (Notes on practices espe- 
cially of S. Sotho, Téwana and Karanga). 

1933. Dog sacrifice among the Bantu. S. Afr. J. Sci., 30: 
628-32 (Brief account of this type of sacrifice among Ambo, with parallels 
drawn from other countries). 
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Eiselen, W. M. 1924/25. Geloofsvorme van Donker Afrika. Tydskrif_ vir 
Wetenskap en Kuns, 3 : 84-98 (Brief appraisal of Bantu animism, totemism, 
taboo, magic, etc.). 


Frazer, J. G. 1910. Totemism and Exogamy. 4 vols. London: Macmillan 
(Summarises S. African data, vol. ii : 354-93). 


Garbutt, H. W. 1909. Native witchcraft and superstition in South Africa. 
Proc. Rhod. Sct. Ass., 9: 40-88; J. R. Anthrop. Inst., 39 : 530-58 (Dis- 
cusses magicians and their activities, with special reference to divination). 


Haarhoff, B. J. 1890. Die Bantu-Stamme Siid-Afrikas : Eine Ethnologische- 
mythologische Studie. Pp. 126. (Dissertation) Leipzig : G. Fock. 


Hambly, W. D. 1931. Serpent Worship in Africa. Pp. 93. Chicago: Field 
Museum of Natural History (Convenient survey of the data ; bibliography). 


Hartland, E. S. 1901. Some problems of religion considered in the light of 
South African folklore. Folklore, 12: 15-40 (Attempts to show greater 
development of ancestor worship and less recognition of Supreme Being among 
patrilineal peoples than among those with strong traces of mother-right). 


————__ 1909. Bantu and S. Africa. Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics (ed. J. Hastings), ii: 350-67 (Useful general survey of religion and 
magic). 


Hoernlé, Agnes W. 1928. Religion in Native Life. In Thinking with Africa 
(ed. M. Stauffer), pp. 84-109. London: S.C.M. (Significance of kinship, 
ancestor worship and cattle cult in maintaining social solidarity). 


Lebzelter, V._ 1932. Persdnlichkeit und Weltanschauung bei den Eingeborenen 
Siidwestafrikas. Jahrb. Oesterr. Leo-Ges., pp. 41-58. 


Lestrade, G. P. 1929-30. Iets omtrent die Volksoorlewerings van die Suid- 
Afrikaanse Bantoe. Die Nuwe Brandwag, 1: 42-45, 102-8, 270-75; 2: 
118-24, 175-82, 275-79. (Specimens of folk tales, proverbs, riddles and 
verse, with general introductory and concluding remarks). 


MacDonald; J. 1892. Bantu customs and legends. Folk-Lore, 3: 337-59 
(Somewhat discursive remarks on legends, totems, spirits, magicians, crea- 
tion stories, animal fables, etc.). 


Meinhof, C. 1912. Afrikanische Religionen. Pp. 153. Berlin: Evangel. 
Missionsgesellschaft (General survey of African religious beliefs and practices, 
with many references to S. Africa). 


1926. Die Religionen der Afrikaner in ihrem Zusammenhang mit 
dem Wirtschaftsleben. Pp. ii, 96. Oslo: Aschehoug (Surveys religious 
beliefs, etc., of hunters, horticulturists and pastoralists, and brings out their 
differences). 


Roberts, N. 1916. Bantu methods of divination: a comparative study. S. 
Afr. J. Sci., 13 : 397-408 (Brief remarks on astragalomancy, bone tablets, 
bowls and drums, especially among Transvaal tribes, with some comparative 
data from other fields). 


Schebesta, P. 1923/24. Die religiésen Anschauungen Siid-Afrikas. Anthropos, 
18/19 : 1-11 (Summary of Bushman, Bergdama, Hottentot and S. Bantu 
religious beliefs, with special reference to concept of Supreme Being). 


Schmidt, W. 1933. Die Religionen der Urvélker Afrikas. Pp. xxxii, 821. 
Minster i. W.: Aschendorff (Contains lengthy discussions of Bushman, 
Hottentot and Bergdama religion ; bibliographies). 


Tooke, W. H. 1886/89. The star lore of the South African Natives. Trans. 


S. Afr. Philos. Soc., 5 : 304-12 (Explains names for celestial bodies among 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Bantu). 


Werner, Alice. 1925. African Mythology. In The Mythology of All Races 
(ed. J. A. MacCulloch), vii: 101-431. Boston: Marshall Jones, Co. (Super- 
seded by following work). 
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Werner, Alice. 1933. Myths and Legends of the Bantu. Pp. 335. London: 
Harrap (Valuable general survey of folk literature, with some account of 
religious and magical beliefs and practices ; bibliography). 

Willoughby, W. C. 1928. The Soul of the Bantu : A Sympathetic Study of the 
Magico- Religious Practices and Beliefs of the Bantu Tribes of Africa. Pp. 
xxvi, 476. London: S.C.M. (Very full discussion of Bantu ancestor worship 
and beliefs regarding the fate of the dead. Bibliography). 

1932. Nature-Worship and Taboo. Pp. x, 293. Hartford, 
Conn. : Hartford Seminary Press (Useful collection of data on Bantu beliefs 
and practices relating to nature spirits, earth gods, sky gods, heavenly bodies, 
natural phenomena, and taboos of many different kinds. Bibliography). 

Wischnewski, J. 1915. Afrikaner und Himmelserscheinungen : Ein Beitrag zur 
Volkerkunde der Neger und hellfarbigen Siidafrikaner. Pp. xvi, 91. Dis- 
sertation, Kénigsberg. Borna-Leipzig: R. Noske (Compilation of beliefs 
and customs relating to sun, moon, stars, eclipses and other celestial pheno- 
mena. Bibliography). 

Xuma, A. B. 1932. Native customs and folklore. S. Afr. Med. J., 6 : 234-39 
(Some Bantu conceptions of lightning, thunder, hailstorms and rainmaking). 


Medicine, Music and Art 


Ankermann, B. 1901. Die afrikanischen Musikinstrumente. Ethnol. Notiz- 
blatt, 3: 1-134 (Description and classification, geographical distribution, 
development and origin). 

Baumann, H. 1929. Afrikanisches Kunstgewerbe. Geschichte des Kunst- 
gewerbes aller Zeiten und Volker (ed. H. T. Bousset), ii. 51-148. Berlin: 
Wachsmuth (Pictorial, decorative and plastic art of Bushmen and Bantu). 

Christol, F. 1911. L’Art dans I’ Afrique australe. Pp. xxi, 144. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault (Pictorial and decorative art of Bushmen and S. BaSotho in 
particular). 

Eiselen, W. 1929. Die Kunsnywerheid van die suidelike Bantoe. Die Nuwe 
Brandwag, 1 : 196-200 (Somewhat popular sketch of aesthetic element in 
domestic arts and crafts). 

Kirby, P. R. 1926. Some problems of primitive harmony and polyphony with 
special reference to Bantu practice. S. Afr. J. Sci., 23 : 951-70. 

1931. The Gora and its Bantu successors. Bantu Studies, 5: 
89-109 (Historical references, with detailed account of method of manufac- 
ture and performance, discussion of cultural history, and distribution map). 

—__——— _ 1932. The recognition and practical use of the harmonics of 
stretched strings by the Bantu of South Africa. Bantu Studies, 6 : 31-46 
(Various types of stringed musical instruments, with analysis of tunes pro- 
duced from them). 

1933. Fhe reed-flute ensembles of South Africa, J. R. An- 
throp. Inst., 63 : 313-88 (Important study, giving summary of all previous 
references, accounts of manufacture and mode of performance, and dis- 
cussion of cultural history). 

Libbett, A. 1901. Ueber die Heilmethoden und Heilmittel der Eingeborenen 
in Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Mitt. deuts. Schutzgeb., 14 : 77-90. 


Watt, J. M. and Breyer-Brandwijk, M. G. 1932. The Medical and Potsonous 
Plants of Southern Africa. Pp. xx, 314. Edinburgh : Livingstone (Contains 
much valuable information on Native uses of plants ; bibliography). 


Cultural Changes (including the Urban Native) 


Bridgman, F. B. 1926. Social conditions in Johannesburg. Int. Rev. Missions, 
15 : 569-83 (Economic and social conditions and problems of the urban 


Native). 
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Brookes, E. H. 1934. Native administration in South Africa. Western Civilt- 
zation and the Natives of South Africa (ed. 1. Schapera), pp. 241-59. Lon- 
don : Routledge (Recognition of Native law and local self-government, with 
remarks on political status generally). 


Eiselen, W. M. 1934. Christianity and the religious life of the Bantu. Western 
Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 65-82. 
London: Routledge (Effects of mission activity on Bantu religion and magic). 


Hellmann, Ellen. 1934. The importance of beer-brewing in an urban Native 
yard. Bantu Studies, 8 : 39-60 (Interesting account of illicit beer-making 
and selling, with remarks on economic and social aspects of urban Native life 
generally). 


Hoernlé, R. F. A. 1934. Race-mixture and Native policy in South Africa. 
Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (ed. 1. Schapera), pp. 
263-81. London: Routledge (Political consequences of unwarranted fear of 
miscegenation). 


Huss, B. 1931. The evolution of the South African Native mind. Africa, 4: 
445-55 (Native reactions to European civilization). 


Hutt, W. H. 1934. The economic position of the Bantu in South Africa. 
Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 
195-237. London: Routledge (General discussion of reserve, farm and urban. 
Native conditions from this point of view.) 


Jabavu, D. D. T. 1934. Bantu grievances. Western Civilization and the 
Natives of South Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 285-99. London: Routledge 
(Brief summary of Native complaints against existing state of affairs). 


Jones, J. D. R. 1934. Social and economic condition of the urban Native. 
Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 
159-92. London: Routledge (Growth of urban Native population ; causes 
of townward drift ; problems of economic and social adjustment). 


= and Saffery, A. L. 1933-34. Social and economic conditions 
of Native life in the Union of South Afric Bantu Studies, 7 : 235-55, 
317-40 ; 8 : 61-94, 193-211 (“‘ Findings of the Native Economic Commission, 
1930-1932, collated and summarized).” 


Kirby, P.R. 1934. The effect of Western civilization on Bantu music. Western 
Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (ed. 1. Schapera), pp. 131-40. 
London : Routledge (Changes in traditional character of instrumental and 
vocal music). 


Knak, S. 1931. Zwischen Nil und Tafelbai: Eine Studie iiber Evangelium, 
Volkstum und Zivilisation, am Beispiel der Missionsprobleme unter den Bantu. 
Pp. 192. Berlin: Heimatdienstverlag (Some valuable information on 
ehanging culture of the Bantu under European influences). 


1931. Einfliisse der Europaischen Zivilisation auf das Familienleben 
der Bantu. Africa, 4: 178-201 (Discusses changes in family - life and 
marriage contracts, and suggests means of dealing with difficulties that arise). 


Laidler, P. W. 1931. Social survey of an urban Native location. Annual 
Report of the Medical Officer of Health, East London, 1930-1931, pp. 29-78 
ge analysis of economic and social life of the Native inhabitants of East 

ondon). 


1931. Native (Bantu) beliefs concerning pregnancy and child- 
birth, their effects on public health administration, and the effects of detriba- 
lisation or urbanisation upon these ancient customs and upon infantile 
mortality rates. S. Afr. J. Scit., 28 : 418-22 (Notes on sexual practices and 
mid-wifery among urban Natives of East London). 


Lestrade, G. P. 1934. European influences upon the development of Bantu 
language and literature. Western Civilization and the Natives of South 
Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 105-27 (Changes in the Native languages and 
the growth of literary activity). 
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Leubuscher, Charlotte. 1931. Der Siidafrikanische Eingeborene als Industrie- 
bearbeiter und als Stddtbewohner. Pp. ix, 222. Jena: G. Fischer (Import- 
ant study of economic and social life of the different classes of urban Native, 
and of the legislation specially affecting them, with a chapter on Native re- 
actions. Bibliography). 

Mears, W. G. A. 1934. The educated Native in Bantu communal life. Western 
Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 85-101. 


London : Routledge (Differentiating effects of education and social position of 
the educated Native). 


Phillips, R. E. 1930. The Bantu are coming : Phases of South Africa’s Race 
Problem. Pp. 238. London: S.C.M. (Social problems of the urban Native, 
from the mission standpoint). 


Robertson, H. M. 1934. The economic condition of the rural Natives. Western 
Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (ed. I. Schapera), pp. 143-55 
(Deals with reserve and farm Natives). 


Schapera, I. (ed.) 1934. Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa : 
Studies in Culture Contact. (In the Press). London: Routledge (A symposium 
on the changing life of the Natives. Individual contributions are specified in 
this section. Bibliography). 

South African Native Affairs Commission. 1903-5. Report and Minutes of 
Evidence, together with Written Replies to Questions and Additional Memo- 
randa by Witnesses. 5 vols. Cape Town: Cape Times (Very valuable source 
for study of changes in economic, political and social life). 


South African Native Races Committee. 1901. The Natives of South Africa : 
their Economic and Social Condition. Pp. xv. 360. London: Murray (Use- 
ful survey, based on Government reports and memoranda from various cor- 
respondents). : 


————_ 1908. The South African Natives: their Progress and 
Present Condition. Pp. 247. London: Murray (Supplement to the pre- 
vious volume, incorporating information given in the Report of the 1903-5 
Commission). 


Union of South Africa. 1913. Report from the Select Committee on Native 
Custom and Marriage Laws. Pp. xi, 97. (Senate S. C. 6-1913) (Some valu- 
able information on effects of contact and legislation upon Native family life). 


Union of South Africa. 1932. Report of the Native Economic Commission, 1930- 
1932. Pp. v, 345. (U. G. 22, 1932) Pretoria: Government Printer (Ex- 
tremely important source on present economic and social condition of all 
classes of Natives). ye ft 

Wilde, M. 10913. Schwarz und Weiss : Bilder von eine Reise. ..in Siidafrika. Pp. 
vii, 287. Berlin: Evangel. Missionsgesellschaft (Contains useful sketch of 
transformations undergone by Native culture). 


II 
BUSHMEN 


General : (a) Comprehensive Accounts 


Fritsch, G. 1872. Die Eingeborenen Siid-Afrika’s. Pp. xxiv, 528. Breslau: 
F. Hirt (Apart from physical characters, deals mainly with material culture 
and mode of life, but also has some remarks on social and ritual usages, based 
largely on the earlier literature, and on relations with the colonists). 


Hahn, T. 1870. Die Buschmanner. Globus, 18 : 65-68, 81-85, 102-105, 120- 
23, 140-43, 153-55 (Fairly useful account, dealing mainly with mode of life, 
material culture, social usages and religion). 
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Immenroth, W. 1933. Kultur und Umwelt der Kleinwiichsigen in Afrika. Pp. 
_ xiii, 380. Leipzig: Werkgemeinschaft (Contains on pp. 170-351 a detailed 
* account of Bushman life in general, based on the literature. Bibliography). 


Schapera, I. 1930. The Khoisan Peoples of South Afiica : Bushmen and Hotten- 
tots. Pp. xi, 450. I.ondon: Routledge (On pp. 75-220 gives a comprehen- 
sive analysis of all aspects of Bushman culture, based on the literature. Bi- 
bliography). 

Stow, G. W. 1905. The Native Races of South Africa. Pp. xvi, 618. London 
Sonnenschein (Pp. 1-231 are devoted to the Bushmen, dealing mainly with 
material culture, mode of life, social customs and beliefs, and especially with 
the recent history of the various groups as then known. Based mainly on 
other sources, but contains much useful matter derived from original obser- 
vations). 


Thulié, H. 1881. Instructions anthropologiques aux Voyageurs: Sur les 
Bochimans. Paris: Bull. Soc. Anthr., 3e sér., 4 : 353-437 (Summarises in- 
formation relating to physica] characters, economic life, manners and customs. 


General : (b) Special Topics 


Balfour, H. 1902. The Goura: a stringed wind musical instrument of the 
Bushmen and Hottentots. J. R. Anthrop. Inst., 32 : 156-76 (Summarises 
previous data, discusses relationship of gora to musical bow and kindred 
instruments and attempts to define its true nature). 


Bleek, Dorothea F. 1924. Bushman Terms of Relationship. Bantu Studies, 
2: 57-70 (Kinship terms and associated usages of several different tribes. 
Useful). ; 


Bleek, Dorothea F. 1929. Bushman Folklore. Africa, 2: 302-15 (General 
sketch of myths and legends, with remarks on worship of moon and other 
heavenly bodies). 


Dornan, S. S.- 1921. Tati Bushmen. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(ed. J. Hastings), xii : 205-8 (General sketch of Bushman religious beliefs and 
mythology). 


Hirschberg, W. 1933. Gibt es ein Buschmannkultur? Zs. Ethnol., 65 : 119- 
36 (Analysis of material culture and comparison with that of other peoples, 
leading to conclusion that Bushmen have hybrid culture made up of several 
chronologically distinct elements. Bibliography). 


Péch, R. 1910. Reisen im Innern Siidafrikas zum Studium der Buschm4nner. 
Zs. Ethno!., 42 : 357-61 (Considers briefly relationship and cultural integrity 
of different tribes). 


Schapera, I. 1925. Bushman Arrow Poisons. Bantu Studies, 2: 199-214 
(Compilation, describing nature, preparation and effects ; bibliography). 


1926 A preliminary consideration of the relationship between the 
Hottentots and the Bushmen. S. Afr. J. Sci., 23 : 833-66 (Discusses racial, 
cultural and linguistic relationship, and concludes that both peoples are 
derived from same original stock). 


1927. The tribal divisions of the Bushmen. Man, 27: 68-73 
(List of Bushman tribes and their distribution). 


1927. Bows and arrows of the Bushmen. Man, 27: 113-17 
(Descriptive analysis of various types, based on own observations and pub- 
lished material). 
Schmidt, W. 1929. Zur Erforschung der alten Buschmann-Religion. Africa, 
2 : 291-301 (Discussion of evidence, leading to conclusion that Bushmen had 
both a Supreme Being and an ancestral hero god). 


1933. Die Religionen der Urvélker Afrikas. Pp. xxxii, 821. 
Minster i. W. : Aschendorff (Has lengthy discussion of Bushman religion 
in general on pp. 548-624 ; bibliography). 
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Seyffert, C. 1913. Totengebrauche und Todesvorstellungen bei den zentral- 
afrikanischen Pygmaen, den Buschmannern und Hottentotten. Archiv f. 
Anthrop., 40 : 184-219 (Comparative study based on the literature ; biblio- 
graphy). 

van Rippen, B. 1918. Notes on some Bushman implements. Mem. Amer. 
Anthrop. Ass., 5: 75-97 (Describes digging-stone, weapons, string bags and 
snares, traps, gora, etc.). 


Art and Archaeology 


Burkitt, M. C. 1928. South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint. Pp. xiv, 183. 
Cambridge : University Press (Best general introduction, although already 
somewhat out of date. Bibliography). 

Frobenius, L. 1930. L’Art africain. Cahiers d’Art, 5 : 395-430 (Long dis- 
cussion of “‘ Bushman ” and other pictorial arts). 

Frobenius, L. 1931-32. Madzimu Dsangara : Siidafrikanische Felsbilderchronik. 
2 vols. Berlin: Atlantis Verlag (Album of plates, with some general dis- 
cussion). 

Goodwin, A. J. H. and Lowe, C. van R. 1929. The Stone Age cultures of 
South Africa. Annals, S. Afr. Museum, 27 : pp. ix, 289 (Most detailed treat- 
ment, showing clearly the stone age associations of Bushman culture). 

Jones, N. 1926. The Stone Age in Rhodesia. Pp. xiv. 130. Oxford : Univer- 
sity Press (Discusses stone age associations of Rhodesian Bushmen and 
“* Bushman ”’ art). 

Laidler, P.W. 1929. Hottentot and Bushman pottery of South Africa. S. Afr. 
J. Sci. 26 : 758-86 (Mainly technological). 

Moszeik, O. 1910. Die Malereien der Buschmanner in Siidafrika. Pp. 100. 
Berlin: Reimer (Although long out of date, still contains one of the best 
general discussions of the art). 

Obermaier, H. and Kiihn, H. 1930. Buschmannkunst : Felsmalereten aus Stid- 
west- Afrika. Pp. 64; plates. Berlin: Brandsche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
(English translation : Oxford, 1930) (Album of plates, with interesting dis- 
cussion ; bibliography). 

Péringuey, L. rg911. The Stone ages of South Africa. Annals, S. Afr. 
Museum, 8 : 1-225 (A classic, now out of date, but contains some useful 
remarks on pictorial art and pottery). 

Sch6nland, S. 1903. On Some Hottentot and Bushman pottery in the collection 
of the Albany Museum. Grahamstown: Records, Albany Museum, 1 : 25- 
32 (Technological notes). 

Stow, G. W. and Bleek, D. F. 1931. Rock Paintings in South Africa from Parts 
of the Eastern Province and Orange Free State. Pp. xxviii; 72 plates. 
London : Methuen (Album of plates, with brief introduction). 

Tongue, M. Helen. 1909. Bushman Paintings. Pp. 48; plates. Oxford: 
University Press (Album, with some introductory notes on the life of the 
Bushmen and on the nature of the art). 

Wilman, M. 1933. The Rock-Engravings of Griqualand West and Bechuana- 
land. Pp. xii, 80; plates. Cambridge: Deighton Bell ; Kimberley : Mac- 
Gregor Memorial Museum (Best general account of this aspect ; bibliography). 

Zelizko, J. V. 1925. Felsgravierungen der Stidafrikanischen Buschmanner. Pp. 
28; plates. Leipzig: Brockhaus (Album, with some introductory remarks ; 
bibliography). 


Southern Bushmen 

Arbousset, J. T. 1842. Relation d’un Voyage d’Exploration au Nord-Est de la 
Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Espérance. Pp. x, 620. Paris: A. Bertrand (Has 
a chapter containing some valuable information on mode of life, social customs 
and miscellaneous observances). 
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Barrow, J. 1801-4. Travels in the Interior of South Africa. 2 vols. London: 


Cadell & Davies (Some notes on habitations, dress and appearance, mode of 
life). 


Bleek, Dorothea F. (1923) The Mantis and his Friends : Bushman Folklore. 
Pp. ix, 68. Cape Town: Maskew Miller (English translation of myths 
relating to the Mantis, preceded by a brief sketch of Bushman life in general). 


1931-33. (In progress). Customs and beliefs of the |Xam 
Bushmen. Bantu Studies, 5 : 169-79; 6 : 47-63, 233-49, 323-42; 7 : 297- 
312, 375-92 (Texts, with English translation, about baboons, lions, game 
animals, omens, windmaking, clouds, rain and rainmaking ; interesting, but 
lacks annotation). 


Bleek, W. H. I. 1875. A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-Lore and other Texts. 
Pp. 21. (Cape Parliamentary Paper G. 54-’75) Cape Town: Juta (Tantalizing 
description of material gathered on mythology, fables, legends, poetry, per- 
sonal and natural history, customs and superstitions. Some of this is now 
being published by Miss Bleek, as noted above). 


and Lloyd, Lucy C. 1911. Specimens of Bushman Folklore. 
Pp. xl, 468. London: G. Allen (Contains, in full, many of the texts referred 
to in the previous publication, with translations ; but lacks annotation). 


Burchell, W J. 1822-24. Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. 2 vols. 
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geogr. Ges., 6: 1-47 (Contains some useful observations on ritual life, espe- 
cially boys’ puberty ceremonies, in addition to myths and legends). 


Ridsdale, B. 1883. Scenes and Adventures in Great Namaqualand. Pp. 203. 
London : T. Woolmer (Contains some useful notes on contemporary Nama 
life, especially daily occupations). 

Schaar, W. 1917/18. Nama-Fabeln. Zs. KolSpr., 8: 81-109 (Mostly animal 
fables, in the original text with translations). 


Schinz, H. (1891) Deutsch-Siidwest- Afrika : Forschungsreisen. Pp. xvi, 568. 
Oldenburg-Leipzig : A. Schwartz (Fairly good sketch of history, material 
culture, social life and government, pp. 75-114). 


Schmidt, M. 1930. Die Nama, Bergdama, und Namib-Buschleute. Das 
Eingeborenenrecht (ed. Schultz-Ewerth and Adam), ii: 269-397. Stuttgart : 
Strecker & Schréder (Very useful compilation, based on replies to a question- 
naire, and dealing with government and law, family life, and property usages). 


Schultze, L. 1907. Aus Namaland und Kalahari. Pp. xiv, 752. Jena: G. 
Fischer (Contains the fullest general account of the Nama on pp. 170-549, 
dealing with economic life and material culture, family and political usages, 
relations with other peoples, language, knowledge of nature, music and danc- 
ing, myths, legends and riddles. The description of economic activities is 
particularly useful. There is also a chapter on the life of the “‘ Bastard 
Hottentots ” of Kamaggas, Little Namaqualand). 

1910. Siidwestafrika. Das Deutsches Kolonialreich (ed. H. Meyer), 
ii: 129-298. Leipzig: Bibliographischen Institut. (Contains a short, but 
- good, sketch of Nama culture on pp. 203-212). 

Shaw, B. 1840. Memorials of South Africa. Pp. 371. London: J. Mason 
(Contains some observations on mode of life, odd customs, etc.). 

Tindall, H. 1856. Great Namaqualand and its Inhabitants. Pp. 47. Cape 
Town : Pike (Gives a somewhat sketchy, but useful, description of Nama life 
and social usages). 

Vedder, H. 1928. The Nama. The Native Tribes of South-West Africa, 107- 
52. Cape Town: Cape Times (Of importance mainly for discussion of 
recent history and changing conditions ; has some interesting remarks on 
present-day usages. Bibliography). 

1934. Das Alte Siidwestafrika. Pp. xvi, 666. Berlin: Warneck 
(Contains a short sketch of Nama culture in general, but is particularly valu- 
able for the detailed account of their tribal histories). 
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Wandres, C. 1903. Die Khoi-Khoin oder Naman. Rechtsverhdltnisse von 
Eingeborenen Vélkern (ed. S. R. Steinmetz), pp. 313-25. Berlin: G. Fischer 
(Replies to a questionnaire on family usages, political organisation, and juris- 
diction ; with additional notes by the editor. Useful). 


—— 1908. Ueber die Religion der Hottentotten. Zs. KolPol., 10: 
677-87 (Based almost entirely on Hahn, 1881). 


1909. Ueber das Recht de: Naman und Bergdaman. Zs. KolPol., 
11 :; 657-86. 


1910. Ueber Rechtsbewusstsein und Recht unserer Eingeborenen, 
besonders der Hottentotten. Zs. KolPol., 12 : 269-81 (This and the preced- 
ing paper contain some valuable information on the governmental system 
and legal usages). 


Werner, Alice. 1917. Nama. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. 
Hastings), ix: 127-29 (Brief sketch of history, and of Hamitic affinities as 
shown in myths, etc.). 


Witbooi, Hendrik. 1929. Die Dagboek van Hendrik Witbooi, Kaptein van die 
Witbooi-Hottentotte, 1884-1905. Pp. xxxiii, 244. Cape Town: Van 
Riebeeck Society (Original text of this famous chief’s diary, which throws 
interesting light on the political history of the Hottentots during this period, 
and, incidentally, on their chieftainship). 


IV 
_BERGDAMA 


Bittner, C. G. 1879. The Berg-Damara. Cape Monthly Mag., 2nd ser., 18: 
285-94 ; translated from Ber. Rhein. Misstons Ges., 1878, Nos. 1 & 2 (Brief 
sketch of condition and mode of life ; of little importance). 


Coertze, P. J.~ 1930/31. Die dolosse van die Bergdama en die betekenis daar- 
van vir die ander Suid-afrikaanse volkere. Tydskrif vir Wetenskap en Kuns, 
9 : 210-18 (Account of divination by means of leather sandals, taken from 
Vedder, with comparative references to divination by bone-throwing among 
other S. African tribes). 


Francois, H. von (1896). Nama und Damara : Deutsch-Siid-West-Afrika. Pp. 
XXVili, 334. Magdeburg: Baensch (Contains some notes on condition and 
history, pp. 74-77, and on mode of life, dwellings, food, medicines, music, 
etc., pp. 246-54). 

(Francois, H. von) 1909. Die Bergdama oder Klippkaffern. Globus, 96 : 170-74 
(General sketch of culture, taken from book referred to above). 


Lebzelter, V. 1928. Zur Geschichte der Bergdama. Anthropos, 23: 817-20 
; (Slight sketch of traditional history as given by Native informants). 


1928. Zur Heilkunde der Bergdama. Zs. Ethnol., 60: 296-305 
(Conceptions of disease and methods of treatment). 


Lebzelter, V. 1934. Eingeborenenkulturen in Siidwest- und Siid-Afrika. Pp. 
x, 306. Leipzig : Hiersemann (On pp. 106-81 deals with the grouping, mode 
of life and material culture, social habits and customs, government and law, 
social organisation, treatment of disease, religion and cosmology, myths 
and legends, and modern life of the Bergdama. A usefyl supplement to 
Vedder’s great monograph). 


Lévy-Bruhl, L. 1929. La Numération chez Jes Bergdama. Africa, 2: 162-73 
(Discusses, on basis of the information given in Vedder’s monograph, the 
psychological aspects of the Bergdama system of numeration). 


Moritz, E, (ed.) 1915-18. Die Altesten Reiseberichte tiber Deutsch-Siidwest- 
afrika. Mitt. deuts. Schutzgeb., 28: 161-268; 29: 135-253; 31: 17-143 
(Contains some useful miscellaneous information scattered about in the 
reports of early travellers and missionaries). 
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Schmidt, M. 1930. Die Nama, Bergdama und Namib-Buschleute. Das 
Eingeborenenrecht (ed. Schultz-Ewerth and Adam), ii: 269-397. Stutt- 
gart: Strecker & Schréder (Contains some useful information on social and 
political life, obtained in reply to a questionnaire). 


Schmidt, W. _ 1933. Die Religionen der Urvélker Afrikas. Pp. xxxii, 821. 
Miinster i. W. : Aschendorff (Gives a short account of Bergdama religion on 
Pp. 659-72, based on information in Vedder’s monograph). 


Vedder, H. 1923. Die Bergdama. 2 vols. Hamburg: Friedrichsen (The 
standard monograph. Vol. i discusses in detail the history, grouping, village 
settlements, sacred fire, family usages, mode of life, material culture, religion 
and magic, law, and effects of civilization. Vol. ii contains a large selection 
of magical formulae, prayers, songs and proverb lore, in the original text, 
accompanied by translations and an extensive commentary. A valuable 
piece of work). 


1928. The Berg Damara. The Native Tribes of South West Africa, 
pp. 37-78. Cape Town: Cape Times (Convenient summary in English of 
the preceding work; deals mainly with family life, religious beliefs and 
practices, and present condition. Bibliography). 


5 1930. Die Bergdama in Siidwest-Afrika. Africa, 3: 178-90 
(Historical sketch, and short account of social organisation and usages, the 
sacred fire, and religious beliefs and practices). 


————— 1934. Das Alte Siidwestafrika. —Pp. xvi, 666. Berlin: M. 

Warneck (Contains a brief account of culture, traditional history and historical 
relations with other peoples. Useful). 

Wandres, C. 1909. Ueber das Recht der Naman und Bergdaman. Zs.KolPol., 


11: 657-86 (Contains some information on legal usages, but is devoted mainly 
to the Nama). 


Vv 


AMBO 


General Descriptions 


Brincker, P. H. 1900. Unsere Ovambo-Mission, sowie Land, Leute, Religion, 
Sitte, Gebrduche, Sprache usw. der Ovakuanjama-Avambo. Pp. 76. Bar- 
men: Rheinisches Missionshaus (Gives a very useful general sketch, espe- 
cially of political life and religion, based mainly on missionary reports). 

Hahn, C.H. L. 1927/28. Preliminary notes on certain customs of the Ova- 
mbo. Jl. S. W. Afr. Sci. Soc., 3: 5-33 (Valuable notes on origin, magico- 
religous beliefs and superstitions, chieftainship, building and inauguration of 
new kraal, sacred fire, tribal government, intertribal relations, warfare, 
family life, puberty and initiation, courtship and marriage, birth, death and 
burial). 

1928. The Ovambo. The Native Tribes of South West Africa, 
pp. 1-36. Cape Town: Cape Times (Incorporates most of the matter in the 
preceding paper, but also has some notes on economic life and other aspects 
not dealt with there). 

Koivu, Kalle. 1925. Amboneekerin Jokapdivainen Leipad. Pp. 193. Helsinki : 
Suomen Léhetysseura (An account of daily life and occupations). 

Lebzelter, V. 1934. LEingehorenenkulturen in Stidwest- und Stid-afrika. Pp. x, 
306. Leipzig : Hiersemann (On pp. 188-252 describes history, settlements, 
economic life and material culture, social habits and customs, political life, 
beliefs and superstitions). 


Narhi, O. E. 1929. Tatkasauva ja Ristt. Pp. 153. Helsinki: Suomen L4a- 
hetysseura (Deals mainly with reJigion and magic). 
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Savola, A. 1924. Ambomaa ja sen Kansa. Pp. 227. Helsinki: Suomen La- 
hetysseura. 


Schinz, H. (1891). Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Pp. xvi, 568. Oldenburg- 
Leipzig: A. Schwartz (On pp. 271-322 has some useful remarks about 
history, tribal divisions, economic life, social usages and magic). 


Schultze, L. 1910. Sitidwestafrika. Das Deutsches Kolonialreich (ed. H. 
Meyer), ii: 129-298. Leipzig: Bibliographischen Institut (Short general 
account of Ambo culture on pp. 249-56). 


Ténjes, H. 1911. Ovamboland : Land, Leute, Mission. Mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung seines gréssten Stammes Oukuanjama. Pp. viii, 316. Berlin: 
M. Warneck (The standard monograph. Describes at length economic 
life and material culture, political organisation and jurisdiction, life history of 
the individual, religion and magic ; and evangelisation). 


Union of South Africa. 1933. Report concerning the Administration of South 
West Africa for the Year 1932. Pp. iv, 145.(U. G. 16-’33) Pretoria: Govern- 
ment Printer (On pp. 58-69 are some interesting notes by the Native Com- 
missioner at Kuringkuru on government, occupations, foods and drinks, 
kraals, family life, marriage, child prostitution, death and burial, witchcraft, 
rainmaking and other aspects of ritual). 


Special Topics 


Brincker, P. H. 1897. Beschreibung der ‘‘ Eumbo ” des Hauptlings der Ova- 
kuanjama in Nord-Ovamboland. Globus, 71: 94-95 (Illustrated descrip- 
tion of a chief’s kraal. Useful). .~ 


——————_ 1900. Charakter, Sitten und Gebrauche speciell der Bantu 
Deutsch-Siidwestafrikas. Mitt. Sem. Orient. Spr., 3: Abt. III, 66-92 
(Contains some notes on puberty rites, blood brotherhood, rainmaking and 
other customs). 


Estermann, C. 1931. Ethnographische Beobachtuggen tiber die Ovambo. Zs. 
Ethnol., 63 : 40-45 (Describes the decay of traditional usages). 


Krafft, M. 1914. Die Rechtsverhaltnisse der Ovakuanyama und der Ovando- 
nga. Mitt. deuts. Schutzgeb., 27 : 17-35. 


Nitsche, G. 1913. Ovamboland : Versuch einer landeskundlichen Darstellung. 
Pp. 155. (Dissertation) Kiel: C. Donath (Compilation, including some 
account of history, tribal divisions, and material culture. Bibliography). 


Pettinen, A. 1913. Einige Ziige des Gottesbegriffs der Aandonga. Allg. 
MissionsZs., 40 : 552-62. 


1924/25. Gebete und Zauberspriiche der Aandonga. Zs. Eingeb- 
Spr., 15: 161-79 (Texts, with translations and notes, of prayers and spells 
used on different ceremonial occasions, with a brief foreword by Nitsche on 
environment, history and dialects). 


1925/26. Marchen der Aandonga. Zs. EingebSpr., 16: 133-48, 
197-240, 256-75 (Small collection of stories about legendary persons, in the 
original, with translations, and brief notes). 


1926/27. Sagen und Mythen der Aandonga. Zs. EingebSpr., 17: 
108-29 (Myths of creation, tribal and clan origins, discovery of Kafir corn, 
Supreine Being, sun and moon, rain ; original texts, translations and notes). 


1926/27. Lieder und Ratsel der Aandonga. Zs. EingebSpr., 17: 
202-3¢ (Collection of war, hunting and other songs, and riddles ; original 
texts, translations and notes). 


1926/27. Sprichwérter der Aandonga. Zs. EingebSpr., 17: 249- 
66 (Proverbs, with translations and brief explanations). 


Proell, F. 1932. Zahndeformation and Haartrachten in Stidwestafrika. Zs. 
Ethnol., 64 : 1-8 (Useful notes on methods of hairdressing). 
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Rautanen, M. 1880. Some sacrificial customs among the Ovambo. Folklore J. 
(Cape Town), 2 : 68-74 (Different kinds of sacrifice in cases of illness). 


1903. Die Ondonga. Rechtsverhdltnisse von Eingeborenen Vél- 
kern (ed. S. R. Steinmetz), pp. 326-45. Berlin: G. Fischer (Replies to a 
questionnaire on family customs, inheritance, legal procedure, land tenure 
and trade, with additional notes by the editor. Useful). 


Warneck, J. 1910. Studien zur Religion der Ovambo. Allg. MissionsZs., 37: 
315-20. 


Minor Sources 


Andersson, C. J. 1856. Lake Ngami. Pp. xviii, 546. London: Hurst & 
Blackett (Contains a few interesting remarks on mode of life and customs). 


Angebauer, K. 1927. Ovambo: 15 Jahren unter Kaffern, Buschleuten und 
Bezirksamtmannern. Pp. 258. Berlin: Scherl (A popular account of per- 
sonal adventure, with occasional notes of ethnographical interest). 


Galton, F. 1853. The Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa. Pp. 
xiv, 314. London: Murray (Contains some notes on mode of life, dwellings, 
dances, etc.). 


Hahn, C. H. 1867. Reise von Otiimbingue zum Cunene, 1866. Petermann’s 
geogr. Mitt., 13 : 284-98 (Has some interesting miscellaneous observations on 
habits and customs). 


VI 
HERERO 


General Descriptions 


Francois, H. von (1896). Nama und Damara : Deutsch-Siid-West-Afrika. Pp. 
XXviii, 334. Magdeburg: Baensch (Deals with history on pp. 100-105 ; and 
with settlements, social and political usages, mode of life, chronology, music, 
character, religion, domestic life and ceremonies, etc.,on pp. 159-202. Useful). 


Fritsch, G. 1872. Die Eingeborenen Siid- Afrika’s. Pp. xxiv, 528. Breslau: F. 
Hirt (Has a brief account, mainly of mode of life generally, on pp. 211-36, 
taken from the literature). 


Hahn, J. 1869. Die Ovahererd. Berlin: Zs. Ges. Erdk., 4: 226-58, 481-511 
(Very useful general account). 


Irle, I. 1906. Die Herero : Ein Beitrag zur Landes-, Volks-, und Missianskunde. 
Pp. viii, 352. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann (The standard monograph. Deals 
mainly with religion, social organisation, domestic life, social and political 
laws and usages, trade, warfare, etc., and evangelisation). 


Kuhn, P. 1907. Die Herero. Berlin: Verh. KolGes. (Abt. Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg), 9: 1-14. 

Luttig, H. G. 1933. The Religious System and Social Organisation of the 
Herero. Pp. 121. Dissertation. Utrecht: Kemink (Theoretical study, 
based on the literature. Bibliography). 


Moritz, E. (ed.) 1915-18. Die dltesten Reiseberichte tiber Deutsch-Siidwest- 
afrika. Mitt. deuts. Schutzgeb., 28: 161-268; 29: 135-253; 31: 17-143 
(Contains a good deal of material on culture generally as described by early 
travellers and missionaries). 


Schinz, H. (1891). Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Pp. xvi, 568. Oldenburg- 
Leipzig: A. Schwartz (Discusses history, material culture, social life, law 
and government, etc., pp. 141-202. Useful). 
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Schultze, L. 1910. Siidwestafrika. Das Deutsches Kolonialreich (ed. H. 
Meyer), ii: 129-298. Leipzig: Bibliographischen Institut (General sketch 
of culture, etc., pp. 227-37). 

Vedder, H. 1928. The Herero. The Native Tribes of South West Africa, pp. 
153-211. Cape Town: Cape Times (Of interest mainly for discussion of 
recent history and present-day life. Bibliography). 


1934. Das Alte Stidwestafrika. Pp. xvi, 666. Berlin: Warneck 
(Contains short sketch of culture generally, and very full account of tribal 
movements and history in the 19th century. Valuable). 


Zastrow, B. von. 1930. Die Herero. Das Eingeborenenrecht (ed. Schultz- 
Ewerth and Adam), ii: 213-68. Stuttgart : Strecker & Schroder (Compila- 
tion, based mainly on replies given by such authorities as Irle, Vedder, Dan- 
nert and others to a questionnaire. Gives a survey of culture generally, with 
a detailed account of government and law, social organisation, family life, 
inheritance and property). i 


Special Topics 


Beiderbecke, H. 1880. Some religious ideas and customs of the Ovahereré. 
Folklore J. (Cape Town), 2: 88-97 (Ideas about Supreme Being, creation, 
etc.). 


Brauer, E. 1925. Ztige aus der Religion der Herero : Ein Beitrag zur Hamiten- 
frage. Pp. 122. Leipzig : Voigtlander (Analytical study of beliefs and 
practices relating to Supreme Being, ancestor worship, cattle cult, sacred 
fire, and totemism, based on the available sources ; and comparison with 
beliefs and practices of Bergdama and Hamitic pedples. Bibilography). 


Brincker, P. H. 1886. Die Omumborombonga Sage der Herero (Ovaherero) 
und ihre ethnologisch-mythologische Bedeutung. Globus, 50: 247-50 
(Discussion of the famous creation myth). 


1890. Beobachtungen iiber die Deisidimonie der Eingebo- 
renen Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrikas. Globus, 58 : 321-24. 


1895. Pyrolatrie in Siidafrika. Globus, 67 : 96-97. 


1895. Heidnisch-religidse Sitten der Bantu, speziell der 
Ovahérero und Ovambo. Globus, 67 : 289-90 (Teeth mutilation ; purifica- 
tion of warriors and hunters). 


1895. Das Zaubergift der Bantu. Globus, 68 : 210-11 (Note 
on methods of bewitching). 


————————— _ 1900. Charakter, Sitten und Gebrauche speciell der Bantu 
Deutsch-Siidwestafrikas. Muti. Sem. Orient. Spr., 3: Abt. III, 66-92 
(Valuable notes on character, birth, puberty, marriage and death customs, 
ancestor worship, blood brotherhood, rainmaking, etc). 


Bittner, C. G. 1882. Aus Natur- und Vélkerleben Siidwest-Afrikas. I. 
Sozial-politisches aus dem Leben der Herero in Damaraland. Das Ausland 
55 : 828-34, 852-58 (Useful notes on “‘ communism,” rights to land and its 
resources, property; clan totems; family organisation; status of wife ; 
cattleposts ; inheritance ; relationship terms ; war usages). 


1883. Die Viehwirtschaft der Herero. Das Ausland, 56: 
489-94, 529-33, 550-56 (Valuable notes on domestic animals, pastures, 
water-pits and watering, kraaling and herding). 

———— 1884. Die Herero und ihre Toten. Das Ausland, 57 : 386-89 
(Short account of customs relating to sickness, death, burial and mourning). 
1884. Ueber Handwerke und technische Fertigkeiten der 
Eingeborenen in Damaraland. Das Ausland, 57: 521-28 (Good general 
account of material culture, especially among Herero and Hottentots). 


1884. Aertzliches aus Damaraland. Das Ausland, 57: 695- 
97 (Some remarks on medical practices, especially among Herero and Hot- 
tentots). 
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Bittner, C. G. 1888. Miarchen der OvaHerero. Zs. Afr. Spr., 1: 189-216, 
295-316. 

Dannert, E. 1880. Sitten und Gebrauche der Ovaherero bei Geburten. 
Globus, 38: 363-66. (Translated into English under titles: Customs of 
the Ovaherero at the birth of a child, Folklore J. (Cape Town), 2: 61-68; 
and : l‘he customs and ceremonies of the Ovaherero at the birth of twins, 
Ibid., 104-14 (Very useful notes). 


1884. Einige sociale Verhdltnisse der Qyaberete: Ber. Rhein. 
MissionGes., pp. 228-34. 


1888. Soziale Verhiltnisse der OvaHerero. I. Verwandtschafts- 
verhdltnisse. II. Das Erbrecht. Jena: Mitt. geogr. Ges., 6 : 115-20. 


Dannert, E. (jun.) 1906. Zum Rechte der Herero, inbesondere iiber Familien- und 
Erbrecht. Pp. x, 66. Berlin: D. Reimer (Useful general account of laws 
and customs relating to social life, based mainly on data supplied by the 
writer’s father, but including material from other sources. Bibliography). 

Dannert, P. 1907. Ueber die Sitte der Zahnverstiimmelung bei den Ova- 
Herero. Zs. Ethn., 39: 948-53 (Describes custom of dental mutilation 
practised on both sexes at the age of 11-16 years, and regarded as a tribal mark 
or ornament). 

Gentz, P. 1903. Sange der Hereros in Deutsch-Siidwestafrika. Globus, 83: 
80-81 (German rendering of three songs, with brief general description of 
Herero poetic art). 

1904. Einige Beitragen zur Kenntnis der siidwestafrikanischen 
Voélkerschaften. Globus, 85: 80-82 (Describes dwellings, weapons and 
musical instruments). 

Gersdorff. 1909. Leben des Feldherero. Deuts. KolBl., 20: 892-94 (Brief 
account of dwellings, clothing, weapons, hunting and collecting). 

Hahn, T. 1868. Sagen und Marchen der Ovaherero in Siidafrika. Globus, 
13 : 268-70, 308-11 (German versions of several myths and legends, with 
comments on their character and literary character). 

Irle, I. 1913/14. Herero-Sprichwérter. Zs. KolSpr., 4: 1-19 (Proverbs, in 
the original, with translation). 

1917. Die Religion der Herero. Archiv f. Anthrop., N. F. 15 : 337-67 
(Good account of conceptions of the soul, Supreme Beings, ancestor worship, 
sacrifice, prayers, taboos, magicians and medicines, divination and omens). 

Kohler, J. 1906. Das Recht der Herero. Zs. vergl. Rechtswiss. 19: 29-36, 
412-16 (Notes on customary law, based on data supplied by local corres- 
pondents and by the literature). 

ee A. 1914. Gdétter- und Geisterglaube der Herero. Allg. Missions- 
ZS : 24-29, 79-87. ; 

Meyer, F. 1905. Wirtschaft und Recht der Herero. Jahrb. Int. Ver. vergl. 
Rechtswtss. u. Volkswirtschaftslehre, 8 : 439-539 (Reprinted as pamphlet, pp. 
105, by J. Springer, Berlin) (Important general discussion of these topics, 
based on the available literature). 

Renz, Clara. 1903. Religion und Sittlichkeit bei den Herero. Miinchen: Vol- 
kerschau, 3 : 193-98. 

Riegner, G. 1911. Das Sachenrecht der Herero vor dem Etndringen fremder 
Rechtsbegriffe. Pp. x, 81. Dissertation. Borna-Leipzig: R. Noske (Use- 
ful sketch of ethnography generally, and of property laws in particular, based 
on the literature ; bibliography). 

Viehe, G. 1879. Some customs of the Ovaherero. Folklore J. (Cape Town), 
1: 37-67 (Birth, puberty, betrothal, marriage, death and burial rites, and 
ancestor worship. Useful). 

— 1884. Sprichwérter (Omiano) der Ovaherero. Globus, 45 : 375-77. 
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Viehhe, G. 1902. Die Omaanda und Otuzo der Ovaherero. Mitt. Sem. Orient. 
Spr., 5: Abt. III, 109-17 (Notes on clan organisation and totems). 


1903. Die Ovaherero. Rechtsverhdltnisse von Eingeborenen Vélkern 
(ed. S. R. Steinmetz), pp. 294-312. Berlin: G. Fischer (Notes on political 
organisation, family, ownership, and legal procedure, compiled in reply to a 
questionnaire with additional remarks by the editor. Useful.) 


Virchow, H. 1908. Ueber die Zahnverstiimmelung der Herero. Zs. Ethnol., 
40: 930-32 (Customs of dental mutilation and associated ceremonies and 
festivals:; cf. P. Dannert). 


Minor Sources 


Alexander, J. E. 1838. An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa. 
2 vols. London: H. Colburn (Contains brief scattered notes on mode of life 
and customs generally). 


Andersson, C. J. 1856. Lake Ngami. Pp. xviii, 546. London: Hurst & 
Blackett (Elas some useful notes on history, mode of life and customs). 


Baines, T. 1864. Explorations in South-West Africa. Pp. xiv, 535. London: 
Longmans, Green (Scattered references to subsistence, dwellings, dances, 
etc.). 


Galton, F. 1853. The Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa. Pp. 
xiv. 314. London: Murray (Miscellaneous notes on food taboos, super- 
stitions, domestic life, economic activities, etc... 


VII 


< SHONA 


~ 


General Descriptions 


Baker, E. B. 1912. Native customs in Mashonaland. Empire Rev., 24: 244-49 
338-43 (Popular but useful sketch of mode of life, arts and crafts, marriage, 
totemism and magical practices). 


Bent, J.T. 1892. The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. Pp. xi, 376. London: 
Longmans, Green (Contains many useful but scattered references to material 
culture, social life and ritual practices). 


Boas, F. 1923. Ethnographische Bemerkungen iiber die Vandau. Zs. Ethnol., 
55 ; 6-21 (Collection of texts, with translations and notes, on food and eating, 
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Lestrade, G. P. 1929. The Suto-Chuana tribes, and the Bechuana. The 
Bantu Tribes of South Africa : Reproductions of Photographic Studies, by A. 
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Passarge, S. 1905. Das Okawangosumpfland und seine Bewohner. Zs. Ethnol 
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allg. MissionsZs., 6 : 371-75. 


Kohler, J. 1902. Das Recht der Betschuanen. 7s. vergl. Rechtswiss., 15: 
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Lemue, P. 1854. La circoncision chez les Barolong. J. Miss. évangeliques, 29 : 
208-13. 

Lestrade, G. P. 1926. Some notes on the bogad: system of the BaHuruthse. 
S. Afr. J. Sci., 23 : 937-42 (Short account of customs relating to payment 


and disposal of bovadi cattle, with notes on ramifications in case of divorce, 
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Chwana. S. Afr. J. Sci., 25 : 427-32 (Summary account of chieftainship and 
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Norton, W. A. 1922. Ciicumcision regiments as a Native chronology. Trans. 
R. Soc. S. Afr., 10: 245-51 (Lists of regiments for all the more important 
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1922. Sesuto and Sechwana Praises. Trans. R. Soc. S. Afr., 
10: 253-66 (Praises of various TSwana chiefs, in the original text and with 
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Plaatje, S. T. 10916. Sechuana proverbs, with literal translations and their Euro- 
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Schultze, L. 1907. Aus Namaland und Kalahari. Pp. xiv, 752. Jena: G. 
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Stow, G. W. 10905. The Native Races of South Africa. Pp. xvi, 618. Lon- 
don : Sonnenschein (Useful notes on totemism, traditions and history of the 
TSwana tribes, pp. 404-561). 
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Africa : Reproductions of Photographic Studies, by A. M. Duggan-Cronin, 
Vol. II, Section III: 59-70 (Introductory article) (Useful sketch, dealing 
especially with the formation of the nation, its progressiveness, and its influ- 
ence on other tribes. Bibliography by I. Schapera, pp. 71-80). 

Mabille, H. E. 1905/6. The Basutos of Basutoland. Addresses & Papers, 
Brit. & S. Afr. Ass. Adv, Sci., iti : 158-94 ; J. Afr. Soc., 5: 233-51, 351-76 
General sketch of the country, history, language, economic life and material 
culture, marriage, circumcision, war ceremonies, magic, religion, proverbs 
and folklore, government and chieftainship, etc.). 

Maeder, F. 1855/56. Notice sur la nation des Bassoutos. J. Miss. évangeli- 
ques, 30: 41-46; 31: 201-10 

Martin, Minnie. 1903. Basutoland : its Legends and Customs. Pp. v, 174. 
London : Nichols (Chatty, but useful little book, dealing with manners and 
customs generally). ; 

Segoete, E. 1913. Raphepheng : Bophelo ba BaSotho ba Khale. Pp. 122. 

Morija: Sesuto Book Depot (Notes on the life of the olden BaSotho, in 
Sotho ; contains some useful information ). 

Sekese, A. 1907. Mekhoa le Maele a BaSotho. Pp. viii, 408. Morija : Sesuto 
Book Depot (Contains a valuable description of Sotho life, mostly translated 
by Jacottet in the paper referred to above, and a Jarge collection of proverbs 
and idiomatic sayings and comments upon them. A valuable source book). 
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Theal, G. M. 1883. Basutoland Records. 3 vols. Cape Town: W. A. 
Richards (Copies of official documents of various kinds, a¢écounts of travellers 
and missionaries, etc., from 1833 to 1868. Of historical rather than ethno- 
graphical importance, but contains some useful extracts on Sotho customs). 


Widdicombe, J. 1891. Fourteen Years in Basutoland. Pp. viii, 306. London: 
Church Printing Co. (Has some useful notes on mode of life, manners and 
customs generally). 


Special Topices 


Cape of Good Hope. 1873. Report and Evidence of Commission on Native Laws 
and Customs of the Basutos. Pp. 68. Cape Town: Saul Solomon (Useful 
source book on marriage laws, jurisdiction, etc.). 

Cartwright, Minnie. See Martin. 

Coertze, P. J. 1933. Huweliksgewoontes en erfreg by die Batlokwa van 
Basoetoland. Bantu Studies, 7: 257-73 ; English summary, 273-75 (Useful 
notes on marriage customs and Jaws of inheritance). 

Dieterlen, H. 1930. La Médecine et les Médecins au Lessouto. Pp.73. Paris: 
Soc. des Missions évangeliques (Useful account of Sotho healers and their 
methods). 

Dornan, S. S. 1908. The Basuto, their traditional history and folklore. Proc. 
Rhod. Sct. Ass., 8 : 65-84 (Historical traditions, totemic myths, folk tales and 
songs, the lightning bird). 

Fairclough, T. L. 1904/5. Notes on the Basutos, their history, country, etc. 

Afr. Soc., 4: 194-205 (History, country, initiation schools, burial, saluta- 
tions). : 

Griffith, C. 1877/78. Some observations on witchcraft in Basutoland. Trans. 
S. Afr. Philos. Soc., 1: ii, 87-92 (Notes on different kinds of magician and 
their activities). 

Hodgson, Margaret L. and Ballinger, W. G. 1931. Indirect Rule in Southern 
Africa : (No. 1) Basutoland. Pp. 36. Lovedale*Press (Discusses present 
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Jacottet, E. 1895. Contes populaires des Bassoutos (Afrique du Sud). Pp. xxiii, 
292. Paris : E. Leroux (Collection of folk tales in French translation only). 


1908, 1911. Litsomo tsa Basotho. 2 vols. Morija: Sesuto Book 
Depot (Folk tales, in the original text). 


1909. The Treasury of. Ba-Suto Lore. Vol. I. Being original Se- 
suto texts with a literal English translation and notes. Pp. xxviii, 287 (The 
standard collection of folk tales. This volume was designed to be the first 
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Keable, R. 1921. A people of dreams. Hibbert J., 19: 522-31 (Discusses some 
Sotho dreams). 


Lagden, G. 1909. _ The Basutos : the mountaineers and their country. 2 vols. 
London : Hutchinson (The standard work on recent Sotho history). 


Laydevant, F. 1930. Ja poésie chez les Basuto. Africa, 3: 523-35 (Critical 
appreciation of praises of the chiefs, etc.). 


1931. Etude sur la famille en Basutoland. J. Soc. Africanistes 
1: 207-57 (Detailed and most informative account of the family system and 
associated legal usages). 


1932. Religious or sacred plants of Basutoland. Bantu Studies, 
6 : 65-69 (Plants used “‘ for producing a state of intoxication ” during certain 
ceremonies). 

1933. The praises of the divining bones among the BaSotho. 


Bantu Studies, 7 : 341-73 (Sotho texts, taken from Mapetla’s hooklet, q.v., 
with additional notes and English translations). 
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1844. Nouveaux détails sur les superstitions des Bassoutos. /. 
Miss. évangeliques, 19 : 401-9. 


MacGregor, J. C. 1905. Basuto Traditions. Pp. 67. Cape Town: Argus 
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compose present Sotho nation). 


——————-___ 1909. Some notes on the Basuto tribal system, political and 
social. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sct., © : 276-81 (Slight sketch of tribal courts, 
legal procedure, responsibility, family law and bohalt). 


Mangoaela, Z.D. 1921. Lithoko tsa Marenaa Basotho. Pp.(3),246. Morija: 
Sesuto Book Depot (Praises of the chiefs, in the original text, with no expla- 
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Mapetla, J. 1928. Liphoofolo, Linomyana, Litaola le Lithoko tsa tsona. Pp. 32. 
Morija : Sesuto Book Depot (Praises of animals, birds and divining bones, 
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Martin, Minnie. 1904. Folk-Lore of the Basuto. Folk-Lore, 15: 244-63 
’ (Cannibalism, ghosts, charms, birth customs, wooing and marriage, death 
and burial, etc.). 


Norton, W. A. 1909. Puberty rites of Basuto. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
6 : 199-201 (Very sketchy account of boys’ initiation schools). 


1909. Sesuto songs and music. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
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1915. African Native melodies. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
12 : 619-28 (Texts of several Sotho songs, with translation, and comments on 
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1921. Sesuto praises of the chiefs. S. Afr. J. Sct., 18: 441-53 
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problematical ”—Lestrade). 


and Velaphe, H. 1924. Some Sesuto riddJes with their transla- 
tions. S. Afr. J. Sci., 21 : 569-72 (No explanatory matter). 


Phillips, E. P. 1917. A contribution to the flora of the Leribe Plateau and 
environs. Annals, S. Afr. Museum, 16: 1-379 (Valuable notes on Sotho 
uses of plants). 


Ramseyer, P. 1928. La circoncision chez les Bassouto. Rev. d’Ethnog. et 
Trad. pop., 9: 40-70 (Most detailed account available of boys’ and girls’ 
initiation schools). 


Sayce, R. 1924. An ethno-geographical essay on Basutoland. Geog. Teacher, 
12: 266-88 (Very useful ‘discussion of modern agriculture, habitations, 
pastoralism, trade and transport, economic and social changes). 


Scully, Norah. 1931. Native tunes heard and collected in Basutoland. Bantu 
Studies, 5 : 247-51 (Gives tunes only). 


Sechefo, J. 1909-10. The twelve lunar months among the Basuto. Anthropos, 
4: 931-41 ; 5 : 71-81 (Names and their meanings ; good calendar of economic 
activity). 


Watt, J. M. and Brandwijk, Marie G. 1927/29. Suto (Basuto) Medicines. 
Bantu Studies, 3 : 73-100, 155-78, 297-319 (Detailed study of plant medicines, 
giving in each case common name, identification, growth and distribution, 
Native uses, chemical composition and pharmacological action). 


Weitzecker, G. 1901. La donna fra i Basuto. Archivio Soc. it. antrop. etnol., 
31 : 459-78 (Brief account of position and activities of woman, as an indivi- 
dual, in the family, in society, and in relation to religion; refers to birth, 
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XII 
SOUTH NGUNI 


General Descriptions 


Alberti, L. 1810. De Kaffers aan de Zuidkust van Afrika. Pp. viii, 260. 
Amsterdam : E. Maaskamp (Useful account, dealing mainly with subsistence 
and material culture, domestic and political life, disease, superstitions, and 
relations with colonists). 


Brownlee, J. 1827. Account of the Amakosae, or Southern Caffres. Travels 
and Adventures in Southern Africa, by G. Thompson, vol. ii: 335-75. Lon- 
don : H. Colburn (Concise but valuable notes on history, government, reli- 
gion and magic, social customs and mode of life). 


Cook, P. A. W. 1931. Social Organisation and Ceremonial Institutions of the 
Bomvana. Pp. xi, 171. Cape Town: Juta (Useful sketch of social and ritual 
life, but too concise and omits too much to be regarded as a standard work). 


Dohne, J. L. 1843. Das Kafferland und seine Bewohner. Pp. 71. Berlin: 
Evangel. Missionshaus (Good little sketch of social, economic and religious 
life). 


Fritsch, G. 1872. Die Eingeborenen Siid-Afrika’s. Pp. xxiv, 528. Breslau: 
F. Hirt (On pp. 1-118 describes phvsical characters, material culture and 
mode of life, habits and customs generally ; can still be used with profit, 
although largely out of date). 


Godée-Molsbergen, E. C. (ed.) 1922, 1932. Retzen-tn Zuid Afrika in de Hol- 
landse Tijd. Vols. III-IV : Tachten naar het Oosten en in het Kafferland, 1670- 
1805. 2 vols. Hague: M. Nijhoff (Contain some useful general accounts 
of the Native tribes). 


Holden, W. C. 1866. The Past, Present and Future of the Kaffir Races. Pp. 
xii, 516. London: Richards, ’Glanville (Long section on history, followed by 
general acéount of social usages, mode of life, religion and magic, govern- 
ment and law, warfare, etc. Useful). 


Kay, S. 1832. Travels and Researches in Caffraria. Pp. xvi, 509. London: J. 
Mason (Contains a good deal of scattered information about subsistence and 
material culture, government, ritual beliefs and practices, etc.). 


Kidd, D. 1904. The Essential Kafir. Pp. xiv, 436. London: Black (Genera- 
lized account of the Nguni peoples, dealing with most aspects of their culture 
in a somewhat popular but interesting manner ; must however be used with 
great care owing to frequent lack of specific references to tribes). 


Kropf, A. 1889. Das Volk der Xosa-Kaffern im ostlichen Siidafrika nach seine 
Geschichte, Eigenart, Verfassung und Religion. Pp. 209. Berlin: Evangel. 
Missionsgesellschaft (A standard work; gives a long account of history, 
followed by descriptions of mode of life, life history of the individual, govern- 
ment and law, religion and magic). 


MacDonald, J. 1889-90. Manners, customs, superstitions and religions of 
South African tribes. J. Anthrop. Inst., 19: 264-96; 20: 113-40 (Useful 
descriptions of birth, puberty, marriage, disease, death ; property and inherit- 
ance ; economic activities ; public life ; magic and divination ; concepts of the 
soul, spirits and heavenly bodies ; and much miscellaneous data on other 
topics). 

1890. Light in Africa. Pp. viii, 263. London: Hodder & 


Stoughton (Has a long chapter giving a popular account of Native habits and 
customs, largely repeating matter published in the preceding work). 


MacLean, J. (ed.) 1858. A Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs. Pp. vii, 
168. Mount Coke: Wesleyan Mission Press (Contains valuable contribu- 
tions by Dugmore, Brownlee and Warner on government and law, social 
usages, religious and magical practices, etc.). 
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Morgan, N. 1833-35. An account of the Amakosae. S. Afr. Quarterly J., 2: 
1-12, 33-48, 65-71 (Deals mainly with mode of life and material culture, doctor- 
ing, marriage, and miscellaneous practices). 


Miller, F. 1926. Die Hlubikaffern: Land und Leben. Pp. 50. Herrnhut: 
Missionsbuchhandlung (Survey of the country and its inhabitants, their 
mode of life, industries, arts and crafts, and the influence of Christianity). 


Rubusana, W. B. 1906. Zemk’ inkomo magwalandini. Pp. xii, 570. Frome- 
London : Butler & Tanner (Contains many notes on customs and history, and 
large collections of praises and proverbs). 


Soga; J. H. 1932. The Ama-Xosa : Life and Customs. Pp. xx, 431. L.ove- 
dale : Mission Press (A standard work, especially useful for its descriptions of 
social and political life ; religion, magic and economic life are dealt with less 
satisfactorily). 


Soga, T. B. 1917. JIntlalo ka Xosa : Ibalelwe, ngokukodwa, zonke izizwe ezilela. 
2nd.ed. Pp. vii, 89. Butterworth : Gazette Office (‘‘ The fullest account in 
Xhosa of customs, beliefs, superstitions, chieftainship, etc.”—Bennie). 


Van der Kemp, J. T. 1803. An account of the religion, customs, population, 
government, language, history, and natural productions of Caffraria. Lon- 
don: Trans. Miss. Soc., 1 : 432-68 (Contains some useful information on the 
topics mentioned). 


Wallis, S. J. (ed.) Inkolo namasiko a-bantu. Pp. 92. London: S.P.C.K. (Col- 
lection of prize essays in the vernacular on beliefs and customs). 


Winkelmann, F. von. 1788/89. Beschreibung der Kaffern. Reizen in Zuid 
Afrika (ed. E. C. Godée-Molsbergen), iv : 63-99. Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1932 
(Useful notes on dress and decoration, material culture, subsistence, war, 
music and dancing, marriage, puberty rites, government, religion and magic). 


History 


Ayliff, J. and Whiteside, J. 1912. History of the Aba-Mbo, generally known as 
§ Fingos.”” Pp. (4), 101. Butterworth: Gazette Office (History from dis- 
persion by Shaka to Glen Grey Act ; names of clans, genealogies, etc.). 


Brownlee, C. 1896. Reminiscences of Kafir Life and History. Pp. 403. Love- 
dale Press (Mainly historical and biographical sketches, with some remarks 
on witchcraft, superstitions and betrothal). 


Brownlee, F. 1923. The Transkeian Native Territories : Historical Records. 
Pp. xii, 136. Lovedale: Mission Press (Short historical accounts of the 
various important tribes, mostly reprinted from Cape annual blue-books on 
Native Affairs). 

Cingo, W. D. 1925. Ibali lama Mpondo. Pp. iv, 112. Palmerton: Mission 
Press. 


1927. Ibalt laba Tembu. Pp. 135. Palmerton: Mission Press 
(Vernacular histories of the Mpondo and Thembhu, with sections on customs, 
etc.). 
Kawa, R. T. 1929. Ibali lama-Mfengu. Pp. 116. Lovedale Press. (Verna- 
cular history of the people). 


Poto Ndamase, Victor. 1927. Ama-Mpondo : Ibali ne-Ntlalo. Pp. xiv, 160. 
Lovedale: Mission Press (History of the tribe, dealing mainly with the 
Western section ; also describes its government, war, marriage and inheritance, 
beliefs, games, etc.—Bennie). 


Ross, B. J. (1918) Ama-bali em-fazwe zakwa-Xosa. 2nd. ed. Pp. 83. Love- 
dale : Mission Press (“‘ Interesting stories of the Kafir wars, as told largely 
by Natives ”—Bennie). 

Soga, J. H. 1927. Aba-Mbo genealogical tables. Bantu Studies, 3: 49-55 
(Tables of tribal genealogies, with brief notes on dates, methods of succes- 
sion, and tribal histories). 
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Soga, J. H. 1930. The South-Eastern Bantu ( Abe-Nguni, Aba-Mbo, Ama-Lala). 
Pp. xxxi, 490. Johannesburg: University of the Witwatersrand (Detailed 
account of tribal and clan histories, based largely on Native traditions, with 
elaborate genealogical tables). 


Special Topics 


Blohm, W. 1933. Die Christliche Familien-Gemeinschaft im Xosa-Volkstum. 
Africa, 6: 431-55 (Describes traditional puberty ceremonies and marriage 
usages, notes changes introduced by spread of Christianity, and discusses 
what Mission policy should be). 


1933. Das Opfer und dessen Sinn bei den Xosa in Siidafrika. 
Archiv f. Anthrop., N. F. 23 : 150-53 (Discusses nature and significance of 
sacrifice in general among Xhosa). 


Brownlee, F. 1928. The circumcision ceremony in Fingoland. Bantu Studies, 
3: 179-83 ; Man, 31 (1931): 251-54 (Describes briefly ceremony actually 
witnessed in 1927). 


1929. The in-tonjane ceremony. Bantu Studies, 3: 401-3 (Some 
general notes on the ceremony). 


Brownlee, W. T. 1912. Native witchcraft. Proc. Rhod. Sci. Ass., 11: 103- 
22 (Interesting notes on diviners and sorcerers, with several case-histories, 
and yet another attempt to demonstrate a connexion between the Bantu and 
the Jews). 

1924/25. The Transkeian Territories of South Africa: notes 
on Native law and customs. J. Afr. Soc., 24: 110-16, 213-18 (Legal system 
graerally; land tenure, marriage, property and inheritance, morals and reli- 
gion). 

1924/26. Witchcraft among the Natives of South Africa : 
suggested historical origin of superstitions. J. Afr. Soc., 24: 306-13; 25: 
27-46 (Substantially the same as his 1912 paper). 


Cape of Good Hope. 1883. Report and Proceedings, with Appendices, of the 
Government Commission on Native Laws and Customs. Pp. 54, (&1), (50), 1- 
559, 1-426. (Parliamentary Paper G. 4-1883) Cape Town: W. A. Richards 
(An invaluable source of information on family laws and usages, property and 
inheritance, government and jusrisdiction, described in oral evidence and 
written statements from numerous authorities). 


Casset, A. 1904. Notes on Kafir customs and superstitions in the Transkei. 
Zambesi Mission Rec., 2 : 334-37, 274-77- : 


Cook, P. A. W. 1927. Customs relating to twins among the Bomvana of the 
Transkei. S. Afr. J. Sci., 24: 516-20 (With special reference to birth, 
puberty rites, marriage, death, and the planting of euphorbia trees). 


1929. Tribal education. S. Afr. J. Sci., 26: 937-44 (Outline 
of the various mechanisms of education among the Bomvana). 


1934. The Education of a South African Tribe. Pp. viii, 94. 
Cape Town : Juta (Contains a long section on the traditional systems of edu- 
cation in the tribe, followed by an account of the educational methods used 
by European authorities and suggestions for development). 


Davies, C. S. 1927. Customs governing beer drinking among the Ama-Bo- 
mvana. S. Afr. J. Sci., 24: 521-24 (Interesting notes on the form of social 
grouping associated with beer drinking). 


Engelbrecht, J. A. 1930/31. Einge huweliksgewoontes van die AmaBaca. 
Tydskrif vir Wetenskap en Kuns, 9: 158-65 (Marriage taboos, levirate and 
sororate, betrothal and marriage ceremonies, life cof a married woman). 


Godfrey, R. 1924ff. (Miscellaneous notes on Xhosa nature lore, riddles, pro- 
verbs, etc.) Blythswood Rev., I ff. (on last page of each monthly issue; in 
progress) (Interesting, and should be collected into volume form). 
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Hewatt, M. L. (1906) Bantu Folk Lore (Medical and General). Pp. 112. 
Cape Town: Maskew Miller (Deals mainly with magicians and medical 
practices. Useful). 


Hunter, Monica. 1932. Results of culture contact on the Pondo and Xosa 
family. S. Afr. J. Sci., 29 : 681-86 (Deals with changes produced in content 
of family group, relations of parents and children, and sexual relations under 
European civilization. Useful). 


1933- The effects of contact with Europeans on the status of 
Pondo women. Africa, 6: 259-76 (Describes status of women under tribal 
conditions, and then discusses changes due to contact with Western civiliza- 
tion. Valuable). 


Kidd, D. 1906. Savage Childhood : a Study of Kafir Children. Pp. xvi, 314. 
London : Black (Interesting account of child life among the Nguni tribes in 
general, and of associated usages and ceremonies. An important work). 


Kingon, J. R. L. 1915. Native agriculture. Rep. S. Afr. Ass. Adv. Sci., 12: 
178-91 (Useful critical analysis of old and more modern methods in the 
Transkei). 


——_—————-_ 1919. The transition from tribalism to individualism. S. 
Afr. J. Sci., 16: 113-57 (Discusses the factors underlying changes in culture ; 
useful enough, but not particularly good). 


Kropf, A. 1888. Die religidsen Anschauungen der Kaffern und die damit 
zusammenhangenden Gebrauche. Berlin: Verh. Ges. Anthrop. 42-47 
(Supreme being, ancestor worship, and sacrifices ; reproduced with additions 
in his book, q.v.). 


1890-91. Die Lebensweise der Xosa-Kaffern. Jena: Mitt. 
geog. Ges., 9: 7-17 ; 10 : 14-21 (Reproduced in the main from his book). 


MacLaren, J. 1917. The wit and wisdom of the Bantu as illustrated in their 
proverbial sayings. S. Afr. J. Sct., 14: 330-44 (Proverbs, in the original 
text with translation, grouped according to their subject matter and strung 
together by a running commentary). 


——————_ 1918. _ Religious beliefs and superstitions of the Xosas : a study 
in philology. S. Afr. J. Sct., 15: 418-24 (Convenient compilation, with 
some additions, of data in Kropf and Godfrey’s Dictionary on “‘ beings 
venerated, prayers, sacrifice, lightning, animals venerated, twins, cursing, 
ill-omened speech ” and other miscellaneous usages). 


—————————_ 1918. Arts and crafts of the Xosas : a study based on philology. 
S. Afr. J. Sct., 15 : 441-49 (Useful survey of material culture, compiled from 
data in Kropf and Godfrey’s Dictionary). 


Marx, L. 1903. Die Amahlubi. Rechtsverhdltnisse von Eingeborenen Vélkern 
(ed. S. R. Steinmetz), pp. 346-59. Berlin: G. Fischer (Notes on family, 
political organisation, legal processes and land tenure, in reply to a question- 
naire ; with additional notes by the editor. Useful). 


Maayi, S. E.R. 1914. Ityala lama-Wele : ngama zwembezwembe akwa Gxuluwe. 
Pp. viii, 136. Lovedale: Mission Press (‘ Gives an excellent idea of legal 
processes among the Xhosa and incidentally throws much light on the life of 
the people and at the chief’s place ’’—Bennie). 


Miiller, F. 1926. Leben der Kaffern von der Geburt lis zum Tode. Pp. 209. 
Herrnhut : Missionsbuchhandlung (Slight but interesting sketch of present- 
day life history of the individual in the reserves). 


Nauhaus, C. 1929. Die Beschneidung bei den Xosa. Johannesburg: Die 
Briicke, 7 : Wiss. Beilage No. 1, 1-6 (Brief description of ceremony). 


Nauhaus, K.'T.. 1881. Regierungsform und Gerichtsbarkeit der Kafirs. Berlin : 
Verh. Ges. Anthrop., 348-54 (Substantially an unacknowledged translation 
of Dugmore’s notes in MacLean’s Compendium). 
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Nauhaus, K. T. 1882. Familienleben, Heiratsgebrauche und Erbrecht der Kaffern. 
Berlin : Verh. Ges. Anthrop., 198-212 (Notes on clothing, huts and kraals, 
agricultural life, industries, food, weapons, puberty ceremonies, marriage 
and polygamy, domestic life, inheritance, death and burial). 


Ndawo, H. M. 1920 Inxenye yen-Tsomi zase-Zweni. Pp. v, 73. Natal : 
Marianhill Mission Press (Collection of folk tales, in the original text). 


1925. Izibongo zenkosi zama-Hlubi nezama- Baca. Pp. 39- 
Marianhill : Mission Press (Praises of the Hlubi and Bhaca chiefs, in the 
original). : 


“ Ndiko.” 1875. Native medicines and their uses: as employed by Native 
doctors. Cape Monthly Mag., new ser., 11 : 32-39 (Useful notes on protective 
and love charms, death charms and their antidotes, simple and useful drugs). 


Rehme, P. 1892. Das Recht der AmaXosa. Zs. vergl. Rechtswiss., 10: 32-63 
(Compilation, summarising legal usages generally). 


Schapera, I. 1928. Economic changes in South African Native life. Africa. 
1: 170-88 (Brief sketch of traditional economic life, followed by historical 
account of changes produced by European contacts. Based exclusively on 
published data). 


Schweiger, A. 1914. Der Ritus der Beschneidung unter den AmaXosa und 
AmaFingo in der Kaffraria, Siidafrika. Anthropos, 9: 53-65 (General re- 
marks on initiation, with a description of the actual ceremony. Useful). 


1917/18. Der Tikolotshe-Glaube und verwandte Anschauungen 
unter den Kaffern. Anthropos, 12/13: 547-57 (Contains some interesting 
obeservations on animal spirits and associated beliefs and practices, with 
several case-histories. 


Seymour, W. M. 1911. Native Law and Custom, being a compendium of the 
recognised Native customs in force in the Native Territories of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Pp. xiv, 208. Cape Town: Juta (Useful compilation of legal 
usages relating to family and kraal life, based largel¥ on case law). 


Theal, G. M. 1882. Kaffir Folk-Lore ; or, a selection from the traditional tales 
current among the people living on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony. 
Pp. ix, 212. London: Sonnenschein (English versions only ; but the fullest 
collection published). 


Minor Sources 


Barrow, J. 1801-4. Travels into the Interior of South Africa. 2 vols. Lon- 
don : Cadell & Davies (Contains some observations on mode of life, marriage, 
laws, circumcision, chiefs, religion, etc.). 


Campbell, J. 1815. Travels in South Africa. Pp. 582. London: Black, 
Parry (Appendix I, pp. 365-75, is devoted to a general account of “ Caffraria 
and its inhabitants,”’ based mainly on missionary reports). 


Lichtenstein, M. H.C. 1811-12. Reisen im stidlichen Afrika. 2 vols. Berlin: 
C. Salfeld (Contains some miscellaneous observations, especially on mode of 
life and material culture). 
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